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Tue ALDINE Porets.—TZhomson. 2 vols. Lon- 


don, 1830. Pickering. 


James Thomson! how many pleasing associa- 
tions are connected with that name. All that is 
sweet in spring, lovely in summer, delightful in 
autumn, or dismal in winter, comes gushing upon 
our heart and our fancy as we pronounce it. He 
is one of the chief benefactors of the human 
race. He is the poet of God and of man—of the 
fowls of the air, the beasts of the field, the fish 
of the sea—of the sunny shower and of the dewy 
breeze—of the fire, the hail, and the whirlwind. 
How many thousands has he made happy and 
better! His “ Seasons” are, with reverence be it 
spoken, worth ten thousand sermons. In those 
noble poems he has touched on all that is of im- 
portance to man, and when we have read a 
chapter in our Bible, we may, without incurring 
any reproach of conscience for ungodliness, take 
up Summer or Winter, and read them to our 
household. He is, indeed, the true poet of the 
people—he writes beyond no man’s understand- 
ing;—we look at our two other favourite 
national bards, Cowper and Burns, and are 
conscious of an ascent when we proceed to 
Thomson. Not but that those poets are of a high 
order; but then they are not uniformly high, 
whereas the author of the “ Seasons” is ever on 
the wing—he rejects all intercourse with what 
is not purely poetical,—and when he cannot walk 
upon the earth without passing some Slough of 
Despond where others wallow, he spreads his 
plumes, rises into the air, and descends again 
amongst fruits and flowers. He has been accused 
of indulging in a diction cumbrous and inflated ; 
there is something in this, but not much: his 
words are very rarely too weighty for the sense. 
His sentiments are of the loftiest kind: with 
poetic sensibilities and perceptions of the highest 
order he looks upon the creation, singling out 
for his song whatever is pure, holy, chivalrous, 
moral and moving. He surpasses all painters 
in the boundless glory of his landscapes, and is 
second to no poet in touching his scenes with 
those divine tints which are wholly of heaven. 
He, indeed, may be said to walk hand in hand 
with God over creation—he is at once the 
most pious as well as most popular of all our 
poets. 

It is with no little pleasure that we see edition 
following edition of the works of Thomson. It is 
a proof to us that religion and poetry are still of 
the well-beloved things of the earth. We have 
them of all dimensions, shapes, and prices: from 
the splendid quarto, embellished externally with 
gold and foliage, rich in fine binding, and illus- 
trated internally with notes, and annotations, the 
painter’s genius, and the engraver’s skill—laid 
ostentatiously on the table of one of the princes of 
the earth, a miracle of beauty; to the humble 
eightpenny copy, printed as a speculation, and 
a remunerating one, by an humble dispenser of 
halfpenny ballads—well thumbed and dog-eared, 
held in the palsied hand of some cottage matron, 
and read, by the aid of spectacles, to an eager 
group of her descendants. This ispopularity— 
the moth has nought to do with Thomson. 

A most elegant reprint of our favourite poet is 
lying before us in two volumes, forming part of 
the Aldine Poets of Mr. Pickering. But there 


are many elegant reprints ; of this the publisher 
seems to have been aware, for he has added to 
the life of the poet, matter at once pleasing and 
important. There are, in the first place, as 
many as eighteen or twenty valuable letters, 
written by Thomson at various periods of his 
career, describing his aims in life; full of the 
affections of his heart, and exhibiting not un- 
frequently agreeable touches of character both 
of friend and foe. From these letters we gather 
that Thomson’s piety was unremitting, and 
that, contrary to the assertions of Johnson, he 
long cherished the idea of taking holy orders. 
It seems that he entered the University of 
Edinburgh in 1719, and in 1724 performed 
a prescribed exercise —a lecture on the 
10th section of the 119th psalm. There can 
be little doubt that this exercise was the too 
poetical version of which Johnson speaks, instead 
of the paraphrase of the 104th psalm. No para- 
phrase of a psalm in verse would be admitted 
as an exercise in a Scottish university—such a 
paraphrase nevertheless Thomson wrote; and the 
opinion imputed to the professor, may have been 
a private one. It appears also, that, so far from 
Lord Lyttelton shortening the poem of “Liberty,” 
as Johnson declares, he added from the poet’s 
corrections, three and twenty lines; moreover, 
the material difference which exists between 
“The Seasons,” as they first appeared, and as 
they now stand, consists principally in the ad- 
dition, of 85 lines to “ Spring,” 599 to “ Summer,” 
96 to “ Autumn,” and 188 to “ Winter.” The 
assertion too of Savage is effectually disproved. 
Thomson was an ardent lover—his Amanda 
was no imaginary dame created for the purposes 
of worship by the fancy of the poet, but a lady of 
flesh and blood—a Miss Young, of Goolichill in 
Nithsdale; but “ Poverty parts good companie”’ 
—the poet was too poor to form an establishment. 
Wisely did he sing, and of himself and this 
lady too— 

For ever fortune wilt thou prove, 

An unrelenting foe to love, 

And when we meet a mutual heart, 

Step rudely in and bid us part. 

Bid us sigh on from day to day, 

And wish and wish the soul away ; 

Till youth and genial years are flown, 

And all the life of love is gone. 


We wish that the editor of this work had obtain- 
ed the important communications published in 
the second volume, from our friend David Laing, 
earlier ; he would have been enabled to work 
them into his narrative, and thus rendered the 
life of the poet more full and finished. As it 
is, we feel ourselves indebted to the hand which 
has gone thus skilfully and carefully over the 
personal history of the poet—which has de- 
tected the mistakes of Johnson, and cleared up 
what was dark and dubious, concerning the 
corrections which his poems underwent. ‘There 
is one circumstance which we wish he had not 
alluded to—we mean the imaginary aid that 
Thomson gave to Allan Ramsay in his “ Gentle 
Shepherd.” Now, nothing can be so dissi- 
milar as the styles of the two poets. They are 
wide as the poles asunder in sentiment, feeling, 
and language. Allan is all rustic drollery, sly 
humour, and Hogarthian merriment: James is 
all elevation and sentiment. Thomson could 








no more have written down to Ramsay, than 
Ramsay could have written up to Thomson. It 
is needless to repeat what no one can believe. 





Clarence ; a Tale of our own Times. 3 vols, 12™, 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


WI x these deceptions “ stretch out to the crack 
of doom ?’’—is there to be no end of them?— 
“another, and a seventh” ?—yet “another”? 
—nothing but falsehood’s issue ?— Nothing! 
and, backed by the Literary Gazette and half a 
dozen journals their property, to say nothing 
of the whole press of England, their unwilling 
friends—but friends nevertheless, as all must 
know who know anything of the good service 
of advertisements to a periodical,—what need 
they care? the book is sold before the decep- 
tion is known. “Clarence, a tale of our own 
Times,” will of course be supposed, by thou- 
sands, to have some reference to the life of a 


certain illustrious personage. No such thing— 


it has no imaginable connexion—the name is an 
impudent imposition. Surely the very footmen 
and the ladies’ maids, the most hungry after such 
anecdotes and slanders as the title promises, 
cannot be gulled and disappointed for ever. 
Why “Clarence” is, in reality, a miserable clerk 
in an-insurance-office, living somewhere in the 
back settlements of New York, who takes into 
his care and house a more miserable man than 
himself, a Mr. Flavel, who turns out to be his 
own father, and who, on his death-bed, informs 
his son that the real name of the family is nei- 
ther Flavel nor Carroll, but Clarence ;— we should 
like to know what it was in the original manu- 
script!—and this is sufficient for a title-page, 
and out comes “Clarence, a tale of our own 
Times!” It is no use wasting words upon these 
shameless proceedings—we have here done our 
duty to our readers; and the public, who put their 
trust in paid puffs and title-pages, may buy the 
volumes. 

As to the novel itself, the writer is not want- 
ing in talent, but she knows nothing of novel- 
writing later than the days of Ann Seward and 
Catherine G. Ward. The staple of the work is 
a vulgar babbling dialogue, stuffed with Yankee- 
fied French, by way of being fashionable, with- 
out either plot, character, or incident that can 
be endured by any but bull-headed boys and 
green girls. The attempts at fine writing about 
“the falls’ by moonlight, are impotent and 
affected, and the best passages are random 
sketches, of which the writer herself is inno- 
cently unconscious—such as the following: 

“ Nothing is more characteristic of our country 
than the business-like way in which pleasure is 
pursued. The very few genuine idlers have not 
yet learned grace or ease in their ‘ idlesse”’” A 
genuine idler—a man of entire leisure, is arara 
avis. ‘The Duke of Saxe-Weimar was asked by 
an honest Yankee ‘ what business he followed for 
a living?’ The host of travellers who run away 
from their offices, counters, and farms, for afew 
hot weeks in midsummer, hurry from post to 
post, as if they were in truth ‘following the 
business of travelling for a living.’ Trenton is 
one of the picturesque stations that must be 
visited; but, being situated between Niagara and 
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Saratoga, the chief points of attraction, Trenton 
is the game shot on the wing. Most travellers 
leave Utica in the morning coach—arrive at 
Trenton at mid-day—hurry to ‘ the steps,’ and 
the brink of the ‘great fall’—eat their dinner, 
and proceed on their route, in the full compla- 
cency of having seen Trenton! Two or three 
partics’ remaining there for several days, was a 
rare phenomenon.” ii. 110-11. 

The following letter, from an American trades- 
man to Miss Flavel, alias Carroll, alias Clarence, 
we will, as the authoress may be presumed to 
know better than ourselves, presume to be from 
the life ;—we will too, which perhaps she did not 
anticipate, presume that the vulgar impudence 
of the answer is equally from the life, and such 
as might be expected from a young, fashionable, 
New York piece of gentility. 


“ To Miss Clarence. 


“Respected lady: “If a man would thrive, 
he should wive,” therefore, as agent, and acting 
for my son, (John Smith) I have the satisfaction 
of proposing an alliance (matrimonial) between 
you and him, (that is, my son.) He is a re- 
markable gentecl young man in a drawing-room, 
(John is)—quite up to anything, but as that is 
where you have seen him, (chiefly,) I shall say 
no more about it, only observing that my son 
(John) always goes for the first, (he can afford 
it,) i. e. Wheeler’s coats—Whitmarsh’s panta- 
loons—Byrne’s boots—&c. &c.—which is, (I 
take it,) the reason he has made you, valued 
lady, his choice; you being the first match in 
the city (at present). John (my son) has been 
a healthy lad from the egg, and cleanly, (his 
mother says,) thorough cleanly. A touch of the 
intermittent, that he is taken down with, (this 
evening, ) makes nothing against it (i. e. against 
his constitution). As I have found procrasti- 
nation (in all kinds of business) a bad thing, 
and to strike while the iron’s hot a safe rule 
(without exceptions), and as the doctor says my 
son (John) may be down fora week, I concluded 
(knowing his mind) not to delay, for fear of ac- 
cidents. As I have not writ a love-letter since 
I married my wife, I hope you will, ma’am, 
excuse all mistakes and deficiencies. As soon 
as I receive a punctual answer, (to the above,) 
we will arrange all matters of business, (there 
I'm at home,) to your, and your honoured 
father’s wishes. (Errors excepted,) your obe- 
dient servant to command, ma’am, 

‘Sam’ Smiru.’ 

“Gertrude read Mr. Smith’s letter, and threw 
it into the fire; but, before it was consumed, she 
snatched it out, and preserved it as a happy 
illustration of the flattering honours to which 
an heiress may be doomed. The following brief 
reply ended this correspondence :— 

**'¢ Miss Clarence ‘presents her compliments 
to Mr. Samuel Smith. She is very happy to 
hear that his son—Mr. John Smith—has a good 
constitution, and laudable habits, but must de- 
cline the honour of deriving any advantage from 
them.’” iii, 149—51. 

We wish the reader to understand, that what 
we have quoted, in justice to the authoress, is by 
no means the worst parts of these three dirty, 
shabby, tea-paper volumes. The bock hardly 
seems printed in England. 








Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, with 


some Account of the Period in which he lived. | 


By Mrs. A. Thomson. 8%°, London, 1830. 


Longman & Co. 


Mrs. Thomson has given us a very pleasing 
history of one of the most interesting men whom 
England has produced. Ralegh’s life was a ro- 
mance. He had the temper and qualities of a 
hero of the highest order, and his age was one 
which admitted to the fullest extent of their dis- 








play. The present narrative is very agreeably 
written ; it is less diffuse than that of Oldys, 
while it is enriched by some of Ralegh’s corre- 
spondence never published before. If we judge 
only by his refined mind, and the high cultiva- 
tion of his taste and understanding, we should 
presume that Ralegh had passed a long life in 
studious retirement and learned leisure ; where- 
as, we know historically, that he was one of the 
most active spirits in those stirring times; and 
by omission only, had it been desirable, this vo- 
lume might have been a well-woven tale of in- 
teresting incidents—‘ accidents by flood and 
field” —and illustrative of the most important 
events of his age. 

Ralegh was of a respectable, but reduced, fa- 
mily in Devonshire, and was born in 1552. He 
served in France at a very early age, and after- 
wards in Ireland, where he appears to have dis- 
tinguished himself by his promptitude, and oc- 
casionally by his cruelty. Afterwards he repaired 
to Court—won the favour of Elizabeth—and 
engaged in several voyages of discovery. He 
subsequently sustained a distinguished part in 
repelling the Spanish armada—served on the 
Continent, against Spain, with reputation—and 
then returned to his native country, where he 
found leisure to cultivate the society of artists 
and men of letters. He was the intimate friend 
of Shakspeare, Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and others, and bore a high place in 
their esteem. Circumstances at length con- 
trived to fix upon him the Queen’s displeasure ; 
and though he surmounted them, he could never 
dispossess the narrow mind of her successor of 
the prejudices against him. ‘To these he at last 
fell a victim. 

Mrs. Thomson's narrative is throughout in- 


teresting ; and we give the presumed first ap- | 


pearance of Ralegh at the court of the maiden 
Queen, and his final leave-taking of courts, 
courtiers, and the world itself, as simply and 
effectively written :— 

“ Few persons have entered public life with 
advantages of mind and person equal to those 
which he possessed. Few sovereigns have known 
better how to prize both mental and external 
attributes than the vain but discerning Eliza- 
beth. The features of Sir Walter Ralegh are 
said to have been moulded with the utmost sym~- 
metry, and the outline of manly beauty to have 
pervaded the whole countenance. He had a 
noble and capacious forehead, an eye beaming 
with intelligence, softened with the shadows of 
profound thought. Such at least is the impres- 
sion conveyed by the most favourable portraits 
of this gifted man: these differ, however, greatly, 
and one may almost imagine to trace the changes 
that mark the gradations from youthful ardour 
to the cares of maturity, from the cares of his 
maturity to the sorrows, perplexities, and infir- 
mities of his old age. ‘The person of Ralegh 
was admirably proportioned, and dignified, his 
height being nearly six feet. Thus he united 
every attribute of grace with strength, and 
doubtless with expression: for it is impossible 
that such a mind as his should not have im- 
parted a power of fascination, of which even an 
ordinary countenance is susceptible when illu- 
minated with genius, and consequently with 
sensibility. These natural advantages were im- 
portant circumstances in the eyes of Elizabeth, 
who frequently selected her objects of regard 
from trivial motives, but retained them in her 
favour only as she found their talents justify her 
choice. To the attractions of a noble figure, 
Ralegh studied to combine those of a graceful 
and splendid attire. Many of his garments were 
adorned with jewels, according to the richest 
fashions of the day, and his armour was so costly 
and curious, that it was preserved, for its rarity, 
in the Tower.” p. 22-23. 

“ On the morning after sentence of execution, 
he met his doom. * * * A scatfold was erected 














in the Old Palace Yard, near the Parliament 
House. This last stage to eternity Sir Walter 
ascended with composure and even with cheer- 
fulness, saluting the numerous and high-born 
assemblage, who were present, among whom 
were many with whom he had been long and in- 
timately acquainted. His dress, on this solemn 
occasion, was studied with the same precision 
and attention to decorum that he had ever ob- 
served in his attire. It was grave but costly, 
and adapted at once to the accommodation of 
his infirmities, and to the situation in which he 
was placed on this last occasion of his life. 
Drooping with sickness, and broken with cala- 
mities and ill-requited services, his appearance 
may probably have suggested to the beholders 
the reflection, that had the axe of the execu- 
tioner spared him but for a brief space of time, 
the visitations of disease, and the course of na- 
ture would have relieved King James of his 
supposed and dreaded enemy.” p. 424-5. 

After silence had been proclaimed, Sir Walter 
addressed the bystanders, and justified himself 
from those charges that affected his loyalty as a 
subject, or his honour as a gentleman, concluding 
in these words :— 

“ ¢ And now I entreat you all to join with me 
in prayer to the Great God of Heaven, whom 
I have previously offended, being a man full of 
vanity, and have lived a sinful life in all sinful 
callings,—for I have been a soldier, a captain, a 
sea captain, and a courtier, which are courses 
of wretchedness and vice,—that God would for- 
give me and cast away my sins from me, and 
that he would receive me into everlasting life. 
So I take my leave of all you, making my peace 
with God.’ 

“On proclamation being made that all per- 
sons should depart from the scaflold, Sir Walter, 
after taking off some of his attire, gave his hat, 
a wrought cap which he wore, and some money, 
to his attendants. On bidding a last farewell 
to the noblemen and other friends, who stood 
around him, he entreated the Lord Arundel to 
petition the King, that no calumnious publica- 
tions might defame him after his death: an en- 
treaty which was utterly disregarded. The 
composure of his demeanour may be gathered 
from the simple and tranquil, yet decorous ob- 
servations which fell in these solemn moments 
from his lips. With the magnanimity, without 
the untimely jocularity of Sir Thomas More, he 
referred to the awful change which both soul and 
body were shortly to undergo, by remarking, 
‘that he had a long journey to go, and must 
therefore speedily take his leave.’ Having taken 
off his gown and doublet, he desired the execu- 
tioner to show him the fatal instrument of de- 
struction. The man hesitating to comply, Sir 
Walter said, ‘1 pr’ythee let me see it: dost thou 
think that I am afraid of it?” Having passed 
his finger on the edyve of the axe, he returned it, 
saying to the sheriff, ‘this is a sharp medicine, 
but it is a cure for all diseases.’ Then, entreat- 
ing the prayers of the beholders, that God might 
strengthen and assist him, he gave the customary 
forgiveness to the executioner, laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the man. These prelimi- 
naries being arranged, he was asked, as he laid 
his head on the block, in which direction he 
would place it; an inquiry which he calmly an- 
swered, by observing, ‘ that if the heart be right, 
it were no matter which way the head was laid.’ 
The executioner threw his cloak over him as he 
reclined his body on the block, his face being 
turned towards the east. Ina few seconds Sir 
Walter gave the signal that he was prepared for 





| the solemn oftice, by raising his hand. No start 


of weakness, no trembling movement, indicated 
either the emotions of mental agitation, or those 
of nervous sensation. By two strokes his head 
was severed from his body.” p, 427—9. 
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Les Ages de la Nature, et Histoire de U’ Espice Hu- 
maine. Par M. le Comte de Lacépéde. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1830. 


Tue first 180 pages of this work are taken up 
with speculations on the origin and formation of 
the world, a subject upon which men may write 
eloquently and romance agreeably, but can know 
nothing. It is high time, however, that philo- 
sophy should have done with making worlds. 
The world exists, and we find ourselves upon it. 
This is all that can be said. We may, indeed, be 
pretty sure that the world did not create itself— 
that man is the work of a superior being—and 
that that superior being is God; but, except by 
Revelation, we know not when or how either the 
world or our own race began. For this reason 
we shall pass over, as a mere dream, the cosmo- 
gony of the Count de Lacépéde, in order to come 
at once to that portion of the work in which the 
author treats of man. 


The first man, according to some theorists, was 
an agriculturist; others describe him as a shep- 
herd; but, according to Lacépeéde’s view of the 
matter, he was neither more nor less than a fish- 
erman. We admire ingenuity, even when it is 
perversely employed, as, independent of its mode 
of operation, the principle is good ; and there- 
fore, though we are far from thinking that the 
condition of our Great First Father would have 
been extremely enviable, running over the newly- 
created world, a primitive Isaac Walton, with an 
angling-rod in his hand, impaling worms and 
hooking trout, we are still disposed to acknow- 
ledge that our naturalist has described his ori- 
ginal fisherman with great felicity. Every one 
has observed, or been guilty, in his childhood, of 
the mischievous piece of impudence of demand- 
ing of a person who has lost something, whether 
he or she be acquainted with such or such a 
place, and, on being answered in the affirmative, 
of replying—* Well, it is not there!’ ‘I'he Count 
de Lacépede makes himself merry with his 
readers in much the same way. He knew that 
we had all heard, in the-course of our lives, that 
there are great lakes in the world, greater, 
“though we say it that shouldn't,” as Slender 
expresses it, than either that of Loch-Catherine 
or Killarney; and, as a beginning, he describes 
some of those vast receptacles of water which 
diversified the surface of the ancient world, and 
rendered fishing upon a large scale a come-at- 
able amusement; and when we are all expectation 
and anxiety to know on the brink of which of 
these great reservoirs the first man caught his 
dinner, our author barbarously disappoints us, 
by saying very positively that “ it wasn’t there” 
men first began to exert their talents for decep- 
tion on the “{inny tribe.” Well, where was it, 
then? Neither we, nor the Count de Lacépéde 
can tell. 

Du Maillet, who was a world-maker, too, and 
a very famous one in his day, had a still more 
extraordinary fancy; for, instead of imagining 
that the first mortals were fishermen, he taught 
that they were themselves jishes—a far bolder 
and more orizinal idea. As fishes in general, 
however, are not endowed with legs and arms, 
Voltaire supposed that these fishes getting, once 
upon a time, into a furious passion, struck their 
tails against the rocks, and split them in two; 
and in this way we came into possession of our 
legs. The arms, in the progress of civilization, 
grew naturally enough out of the fins; and thus 
the origin of the human race presents no diffi- 
culty whatever. The common saying that some 
men “drink like fishes” has reference to this 
theory, and strongly supports it. That men now 
feed upon fish, is no objection ; all renegades 
hate those whom they have deserted, and would 
eat them if they could; and they may moreover 
wish, vy indulging in this cannibal propensity, 
to conceal their real parentage. | 








To be serious, all attempts at describing the 
primitive condition of man, unless in works of 
imagination, are mere childishness. It is im- 
possible, in fact, to conceive a fairy tale more 
extravagant, more incoherent, more absurd, than 
the hypvthesis of Lacépede respecting the early 
history of our species, and the state of the world 
upon which it was placed. Supposing our planet 
to have been originallya burning mass of matter, 
which, ever since its first formation, has been 
gradually cooling, he interweaves this notion 
with his conceptions of the history of mankind, 
and imagines that we were originally thrown 
upon a globe still glowing with almost insutfer- 
able heat. ‘“ But at the period,” says he, “in 
which the human race began to multiply and 
extend its dominion over the mountains and 
elevated plains, the temperature of which was 
more endurable than that of the lower, and con- 
sequently hotter countries, the heat of the globe 
was still sufiiciently great, even on the suminit 
of the highest mountains, to render the colour 
of every variety of the human species black, 
whatever might be the external e¢onformation 
of those varieties. The heat, even in the coldest 
regions of the earth, was at least equal to what 
is at present experienced in the torrid zone of 
the ancient continent. No snow which did not 
melt as it fell—no permanent ice, was as yet 
seen upon the globe; and, therefore, whatever 
might have been at that period the features of 
the Caucasian race, which we regard as the most 
perfect, and the least resembling that of the 
negro, its colour, whether on the heights of the 
Caucasus, of the Himalaya, or of the Altai, was 
as deep a black as that which now disginguishes 
the African negro, exposed to the most violent 
and continuous heat of the torrid zone.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the primi- 
tive and original complexion of man, whatever 
it may have been, would be that with which 
children would be born; but M. de Lacépede 
informs us that, so far from this being the case, 
even negroes are white at the moment of their 
birth. We, however, doubt his facts, and reject 
his inferences. The laws of nature, from the 
first moment in which they have been carefully 





observed by man, have been steady and uniform | 


in their operation; and we have no reason for 
supposing them to have been less regular in 


those periods which preceded the dawn of his- | 
The earth has not, during the portion of | 


tory. 
its history which is known, been growing colder 
and colder; mankind exhibit the same com- 
plexion, the same features, the same stature, as 
of old; summer and winter, cold and heat, day 
and night, succeed each other, as in the be- 
ginning: why, then, should we. conceive that, 
in the fabulous and unknown ages which elapsed 
before the commencement of written records, 
men changed from black to white, and the world 
from hot to cold? 

Mankind never existed otherwise than in 
society. There neither are, nor ever have been, 
single, isolated beings, without home, without 
wife, without relations. lmperious necessity 
commands the existence of families ; and where- 
ever there is a family, there society has com- 
menced. Many modern writers, delighting to 
sketch romantic or terrible pictures, have amused 
their fancies with pursuing a phantom savage 
through the narrow routine of his wretched, 
isolated existence, and have denominated this 
impossible condition the “ state of na-ure.” But 
nothing is so unnatural to man as solitude— 
nothing so terrible—nothing so insupportable. 
An irresistible passion draws like towards like. 
‘The savage pines for a mate, for a companion, 


| for a friend, no less than the civilized man; the 


sole difierence between them being, that the 
latter can clothe his longings in language, re- 
fined, polished, exaggerated,—while the former, 
perhaps, pours forth his emotions in one warm 
phrase, 
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Man can no more exist without a knowledge 
of the use of fire, than he can exist in complete 
solitude. The mythologists, who represented 
Prometheus as the creator of man, attributed to 
him the gift of fire also, well knowing that life, 
without the instrument which enables man to 
support it, would have been an useless gift. 
M. Lacépede, who, like Buffon, was more anxious 
to make phrases, than to penetrate into the truth 
of things, imagines that the human race existed 
through innumerable ages ignorant of the use 
of fire, and consequently feeding upon raw fish, 
flesh, roots, or fruit. ‘ The storms,” says he, 
“which raged through the atmosphere, were 
frequent and terrible. The electric tire fell fre- 
quently upon trees overthrown by the winds, 
and dried by the action of the air; and these 
trees, kindled by the thunderbolt, were con- 
sumed with more or less rapidity. * Struck by 
these magnificent phenomena, man soon ac- 
quired a new and powerful auxiliary. Taking 
possession of the fire kindled by nature before 
their eyes, and observing with what facility it 
could be communicated from one dry or com- 
bustible substance to another, they propagated, 
kept up, and augmented it. Accident, more- 
over, taught them that by rubbing two pieces 
of hard dry wood together rapidly, in a burning 
atmosphere, they may be set on fire as if by 
lightning; and that flints, and other hard, com- 
pact, and solid substances, emit, when stricken, 
sparks of fire, which will kindle inflammable 
materials; and thus man became master of that 
fire to whose aid he was afterwards to be indebted 
for so many industrious and useful arts, and for 
the important and almost irresistible empire 
which he has obtained over nature.” 

This, in the original, is very fine declamation ; 
but the reader, we believe, will acknowledge 
with us, that it isnothing more. French writers, 
from some cause or another, indulge much more 
freely than we do in this grandiloquent style, 
which, in general, has no other effect than to 
delude both writer and reader; the former per- 
suading himself that when he has turned a pretty 
period, hatched a new metaphor or simile, or 
disguised an old one in a new dress, he has been 
advancing the cause of science ;—and the latter, 
when he has had his imagination warmed by 
agreeable pictures, conceiving that he has been 
rendered more wise or enlightened. It is a 
mischievous piece of folly to denominate this 
species of composition “ fine writing.” That 
writing is fine in which new or valuable ideas 
are presented in natural and suitable language ; 
where no effort, no straining after effect, no 
fustian phrases, “full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing,” are visible. 

To proceed, however, with M. de Lacépeéde: 
—'The picture he gives of the pleasures of man, 
rejoicing at the success of his projects against 
the liberty of inferior animals, as the dog and 
the horse, and inventing poetry and music to 
express his emotion, is not amiss, regarded in 
a poetical point of view. ‘ Master of the de- 
voted dog, the bold steed, and of numerous 
flocks and herds; the creator, in some measure, 
of useful vegetables; proprietor of the soil ren- 
dered fertile by his labours ; the dispenser of the 
terrible powers of fire ; feeling daily his intel- 
ligence increase, his feelings becoming more 
lively, his empire more extensive; proud of his 
power, rejoicing in the works of his hands, in- 
toxicated with enjoyment, overflowing with 
happiness, raising his majestic brow towards 
heaven, moving his vigorous limbs with vivacity, 
giving way to the joy, the hope, the transport, 
which hurry him, as it were, out of himself, man 
manifests in all their fullness those internal 
movements which he can now no longer restrain, 
He diffuses, as it were, around him, the pleasure 
which transports him—he springs forward, 
bounds aloft, falls; and repeats the same pro- 
cess again and again. 
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“Tn order to prolong the lively expression of 
the happy delirium to which he yields up his 
whole soul, and ward off as long as possible the 
attacks of fatigue, he introduces order into his 
efforts, regularity into the intervals which sepa- 
rate his steps, symmetry into his gestures; and 
the delight he experiences being equally felt by 
his wife and children, the first regular dance upon 
earth is performed. ‘Touching words, uttered 
in the tone of sensibility, accompany it. Arti- 
culate sounds no longer suffice to express the 
satisfaction of their souls. ‘The voice is there- 
fore pitched high, elevated and lowered with 
rapidity, and maintained through long intervals. 
The words and successive tones are necessarily 
divided into symmetrical portions, like the 
dance to which they are joined; and the jirst 
song is heard, and poetry is born. 

“Tn calmer moments, this enchanting poetry 
exerts its soft and durable influence without the 
aid of the dance; and, springing from deeper 
passions, more tranquil sensations, and more 
various affections, it impregnates with its own 
nature the air to which it is allied; and this air 
is real music, to which man owes so many peace- 
ful moments, so many consoling pictures, and 
so many generous sentiments.” 

But it is when our author, quitting his phi- 


losophizing humour, comes to throw a glance | 


over the history of the human race, that he is 
really instructive and interesting; not that he 
takes any new or very striking views of the pro- 
gress of society, but that, at all events, he speaks 
like a man who has carefully studied his sub- 
ject, and who possesses the rare talent of abridg- 
ing intelligibly. He agrees with the majority of 
writers in regarding Egypt as the cradle of 
civilization ; and, of course, commences his out- 
line of universal history with a sketch of the 
institutions and manners of the inhabitants of 
that celebrated country. His sketch, however, 
is more meagre than might have been expected; 
and, like most contemporary dissertations on 
the same subject, is disfigured by childish an- 
ticipations of the mighty light which the “ pre- 
cious discoveries” of M. Champollion are to 
throw upon mankind. When these discoveries 
shall have really been made and communicated, 
we also may rejoice in the new light, and com- 
pliment the man who has assisted in pointing 
it out to us; but, until then, it seems exceed- 
ingly weak and puerile to cry out— 

Eureka! it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 
Here, as elsewhere in his works, we observe 
with pleasure, however, that the Count is a 
friend to freedom, and a cordial hater of despo- 
tism. “The population (of Egypt) was im- 
mense,” says he; “ but the people were little 
better than droves of slaves, preserved and fed 
by their masters for their own use, to extend 

their power, or provide for their pleasures.” 
Though in obedience to custom, our author 
commences, as we have said, with the Egyptians, 
and allows them, or appears to allow them, a 
claim to superior antiquity, he has still a hanker- 
ing after the theory of Bailly, the learned and 
unfortunate mayor of Paris, which makes the 
plateau of Central Asia the vast “offcina gen- 
tium,” the hive whence the various swarms of 
mankind have issued forth to people the globe. 
This hesitating inconsistency is characteristic 
of M. Lacépéde, who, as Cuvier observes, is so 
very polite both to men and systems, that he 
would, if possible, agree with them all. In the 
present instance, however, it may, without any 
great stretch of charity, be regarded as philoso- 
phical modesty ; for there is scarcely any degree 
of learning, sagacity, or genius sufficient to en- 
able a man to decide positively whether the 
Hindoos or the Egyptians wete the more ancient 
people. We ourselves lean towards the former; 
others, perhaps with equal reason, decide for the 
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latter; but nothing positive can be asserted by 
either. 

From Hindoostan the author transports him- 
self and his readers to China, where, with 
his Chins and Chows, he is transformed into a 
complete bore. There is not upon the earth a 
more uninteresting people, in our estimation, 
than the Chinese, who, as far as we can discover, 
are a purely Tartaric race, civilized at a com- 
paratively late period by missionaries from Hin- 
doostan. Confucius, who was contemporary 
with the elder Cyrus, is their oldest author: all 
their works pretending to higher antiquity being 
apocryphal, and their history up to that period 
fabulous. Respecting Japan, still less is known 
with certainty than of China. The whole variety 
of the human species, to which these nations 
belong, are, in fact, shut out by various causes 
from the general circle of civilization, and form, 
as it were, a separate world ; which, whether it 
be hereafter to be united with the great family 
of Western Asia and Europe,—in other words, 
with the Caucasian race,—is more than we can 
determine. 

How different are our feelings when the names 
of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre, and Sidon, 
and Carthage, are sprinkled over the page! 
This predilection is not, as might at first be 
supposed, the mere efiect of education. Other 
causes have created and contributed to nourish 
it. The genius, the manner of living, the tastes, 
the religious opinions of the nations of Western 
Asia, have more affinity with our own, than 
those of the other extremity of the continent ; 
and in addition to all this comes the nature of 
our early studies, which embalms their names 
and deeds in our memories, and associates them 
for ever with the recollection of those happy 
days, in which our newly-awakened intellect 
joyed in the exercise of its powers, and imbibed 
with enthusiasm the ideas which first presented 
themselves. But we have now neither space nor 
leisure to scrutinize the characters, or survey 
the actions of Ninus and Semiramis, of Belus 
and Nimrod, of Sardanapalus and Nabonasser. 
They move like mighty shadows over the field 
of our memory ; but they still come and go with 
welcome and applause. In speaking of the 
labours of‘Nitocris, one of the heroines of Ba- 
bylonia, it is worthy of observation that Dio- 
dorus mentions accidentally a tunnel, twenty 
feet high, and fifteen in width, which ran under 
the bed of the Euphrates, and enabled the 
sovereign and courtiers to pass from their palace 
on one side of the river to their palace on the 
other. 

The remarks of M. Lacépéde upon the learn- 
ing and arts of the Chaldeans, suggest some very 
important reflections. ‘These people, who un- 
derstood the theory of the heavens, and the laws 
which regulate the motions of the planets, were 
comparatively ignorant of the art of war, of that 
art which, in the present unhappy condition of 
civil society, must be regarded as the most im- 
portant of all, since it is that by which every 
blessing which civilization and science can confer 
upon mankind is secured. ‘To know how to lead 
an army to victory, therefore, is a far more useful 
science than astronomy; and those habits, ideas, 
opinions, which render men intrepid, jealous of 
their rights, and despisers of pain and death, are 
infinitely higher in the estimation of genuine phi- 
losophy, than theories of comets and speculations 
on gases and electricity. 

In luxury and the arts of dress, the Babylo- 
nians have seldom, perhaps, been surpassed. 
‘Their pomp, however, as M. Lacépéde observes, 
was the pomp of barbarians. The monarchs, the 
satraps, or governors of provinces, the nobles 
and the rich, consumed a vast quantity of the 
celebrated perfumes of Babylon; possessed the 
most sumptuous furniture—carpets of immense 
value, golden or gilded vases, enriched with 
pearls, rubies, and sapphires. These glittering 
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and costly jewels blazed upon their bosoms, in 
their ears, or upon their garments, which were 
themselves formed of the richest gold or silver 


| cloth, brilliant in colour, and adorned with a pro- 


fusion of embroidery. Their repasts were mag- 
nificent; and when they went abroad they were 
borne along, like the rajahs and princes of 
modern India, in splendid palanquins. In sculp- 
ture, painting, and the other fine arts, however, 
they were still a rude people; and, in spite of 
the gorgeous magnificence of the princes and 
nobles, the great body of the nation, enslaved, 
and regarded as animals of an inferior species, 
dragged on a miserable existence in the midst of 
toil, privation, and misery. 

We pass over entirely all our author’s unsa- 
tisfactory attempts at adjusting the chronology 
of the history of these people, which has hitherto 
defied the genius and erudition of the greatest 
and most learned men, and come to his clever 
and amusing sketch of the career of the Pheni- 
cians. “ One of the most celebrated nations of 
Syria,” says he, “ were the Phenicians. The 
Sidonians were the first who ventured themselves 
upon the waters of the Mediterranean; they em- 
ployed their marines in the transport of all kinds 
of merchandize, their commerce increased con- 
tinually, and their navies mingled with various 
success in the wars of which the Mediterranean 
was the theatre. They obtained the name of 
Canaaneans, which, in several eastern countries, 
signifies ‘merchants.’ Their sea-faring and 
commercial habits, and the necessity of discover- 
ing the means of success upon which their 
prosperity, nay, their very existence depended, 
led them carefully to cultivate the science of 
calculation, geometry, engineering, geography, 
astronomy, and the art of supplying the want of 
the mariner’s compass, of which they had no 
knowledge, by the observation of the position of 
the stars. 

“'These Sidonians, Canaaneans, or Phenicians, 
formed settlements in the island of Cyprus, in 
that of Rhodes, in Greece, in Sicily, in Sardinia, 
in the south of Gaul, and in Spain; they passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, ventured into the ocean, 
landed on the western shores of Spain, established 
colonies, founded cities, and formed an emporium 
in the island of Cadis, where they deposited the 
mingled wealth of Asia and of Spain. They 
taught the natives, hitherto but little removed 
from the savage state, the use of oil, and various 
other articles, of which they were in need; and 
on returning into Asia, loaded their ships with 
immense quantities of gold and silver. They, 
moreover, exported from Spain, according to 
Strabo, Diodorus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny, 
wax, honey, pitch, vermillion, iron, lead, copper, 
and tin. ‘They also sailed along the western 
coasts of Africa, where, according to Strabo, they 
erected several cities.” 

From this brief view of the eastern nations, 
the author passes to the consideration of the 
ailairs of Greece and Rome, having, however, 
devoted a few pages by the way to the Jews, 
whom he thought he could dismiss briefly, we 
suppose, because Bossuet in his discourse on 
Universal History, had been somewhat too liberal 
to them. Upon Greece and Rome, however, we 
have abundance of historical sketches, but no 
work deserving the name of history; and, it is 
not in a brief outline, hastily composed, that we 
are to expect original views of the character and 
civilization of that extraordinary people, who de- 
stroyed ‘Troy, and humanized mankind. The 
Greeks, whom it is easier to sneer at than to 
comprehend, require a new painter, to present 
them in their genuine colours to the good sense 
of this liberal age—an original-minded, inven- 
tive, bold, enterprising, happy people, with nu- 
merous flaws in their character, but still pressing 
on with force and energy towards whatever was 
great or beautiful in thought or action. The 
Romans are much better understood by our con- 
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temporaries. They were more like ourselves; 
imitators, rather than inventors, but imitating 
with pride, and sometimes with power; and by 
no means disposed to refuse praise to their 
models. 

The style of the work, as we have already had 
occasion to mention, is declamatory and inflated, 
like that of an academical discourse. It is that 
of a practised writer, not destitute of rhetorical 
artifice, but unequal to those exquisite cuntri- 
vances which confer on language the force of 
magic to touch the heart, or delight the imagi- 
nation. We are not, as Dussault observes, rhe- 
toricians; but so much the worse for us. 








The British Naturalist. — The Seasons, Spring and 
Summer. Vol. If. London, 1830. Whittaker. 


Aut works that treat of nature—that beguile us 
from the everlasting brick-and-mortar that sur- 
rounds us—are pleasant, and especially so to a 
critic, who is cooped up, even in the dog-days, in 
a hot crowded city. The writer of this volume 
dates his preface from the “ Bank of the Thames,” 
which, for anything we know to the contrary, 
may be Bank-side, or Mill-bank, or some like 
horrible reality—no matter, there is witchery in 
a name; the very sound has music in it; we 
sailed away with him over the fresh waters, 
dabbled our fevered hands in the cool ripple 
that swept gracefully from the prow, lingered 
under the deep shadows of the fine old trees 
at Kew Palace, glided onwards again towards 
Richmond, strolled through Ham and Peters- 
ham, wound round the hill and park, shook 
hands with welcoming friends under cedars that 
won admiration even in that beautiful spot, 
listening idly to our companion’s pleasant talk 
about the habits and the song of birds, the beau- 
ties of the early budding spring, and the glories 
of “ the leafy month of June,” but—the illusion 
fled. Perhaps it was the little prosing about 
orbit and axis, and the solar system, and the 
curve of congelation, that broke the charm: if so, 
we should be less good-humoured than we ought, 
and, indeed, intend to be, though we must tell 
him that his science and his learning are a 
weight on his pleasant volume. When, however, 
he once gets fairly into his subject he discourses 
well :— 

“ When we write of the dawn of the year, of 
the new races of birds and of blossoms that are 
all around us springing into life, our utmost 
efforts can give but one enjoyment to the reader; 
but he who goes out to observe, has pleasure in 
every way that it can come, and health along 
with it. The beauty of the flowers and their fra- 
grance; the elegant forms and varied tints of the 
birds, their bustling activity and sprightly 
conduct, and the music of their songs; the 
sportive gambols of the young animals, and the 
tender solicitude that is shown for them by the 
old; all that is, and all that occurs, in the earth, 
the waters, and the air, is a constant creation,— 
a daily, nay, an hourly springing up of new 
worlds ; and he who lives one spring in the open 
air, may watch the whole progress of a hundred 
generations. Nature is then ‘ voice all over,’ 
and whether she speaks to one of the senses or 
to them all, she always speaks instruction. 

“ The buds, the blossoms, and the birds are, 
however, the charms of the spring ; and can then 
be studied with feelings of greater satisfaction 
than at any other time, as the beam and the 
breeze bring every day an accession of life to 
that which is vegetable, and an addition of food 
to that which is animal. There is, therefore, no 
straining of poetry, when the epithet, ‘perpetual 
spring,’ is bestowed upon a region which we 
mean to describe as more lovely than other 
regions, as every day fulfils a promise, and pro- 
mises anew. And when we think on the vast 
range to which this power of renovation extends : 





that Lapland and Iceland have their rose and 
their berry; and that love and life answer to the 
call of the sun in Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen, 
we cannot but admire that simple arrangement 
of the earth’s motions, by which the whole is 
brought about; and the perfect adaptation of the 
production to the climate and the season. The 
land birds of those northern regions throng 
southward as the winter sets in; and they do so 
to a much greater extent upon the continents 
than upon the islands; because, in the latter 
places, the sea resists the frost, and food is found 
upon the shores throughout the winter; many 
of the mosses, too, are in their most juicy and 
succulent state then, and thus where the ground 
is not hid also under deep snow, there is some- 
thing to be procured. At that time, too, the 
labours of all the animals are restricted to the 
finding of their own food, and, as the animal 
winter is diminished, a smaller quantity suffices. 
The insects of those regions also commit their 
broods to the waters, or to the buds of the hardy 
plants which, by their natural varnish, resist the 
action of the frost. But deep as they may be 
hidden ; far as they may be beneath that glassy 
surface which the keen air congeals as a barrier 
against its own destroying power, the return of 
the season finds them out: the breath of spring 
passes over them, as the spirit did over the dry 
bones in the valley of Vision, and be the germs 
ever so minute, ever so much indurated, or ever 
so much hidden, they are straightway ‘ clothed 
with flesh, and live.’ ” p. 251—3. 

His notice of birds—their instincts, habits, and 
natural history—is specially delightful. We had, 
indeed, marked so many passages of this work 
for extract, that we can only make selection: — 

“ There is no time, however, to spare for the 
minutiz of nature, interesting and wonderful 
though they be: the charm of a summer's morn- 
ing is in the upland, and the extensive view; 
and they who have never beheld the rising sun 
from a mountain top, know not how fair the 
world is. Early though it be, there is a sentinel 
upon the heath; a shrill whistle comes sharp and 
clear upon the morning breeze, which makes all 
the echoes of the west answer. But be not 
alarmed, there is no danger; no Guerilla, not 
even a solitary robber, upon the British uplands; 
and the eagle and the raven are yet in the rocks, 
and reynard just leaving his earth in the coppice 
below. That whistle is his reveillie, to warn 
those birds that nestle among the grass in the 
heath, that the enemy is coming abroad. It is 
the note of the Plover. 

“ The Green Plover (charadrinis pluvialis) is, 
perhaps, the bird most frequently met with in 
those upland situations that are intermediate 
between mountain and marsh; and the name 
pluvialis is given to this one, and is, indeed, made 
the generic name of the whole race, from a fancy 
that the bird takes pleasure in rain, and there- 
fore sports and whistles while that is falling. 
That plovers love the rain for its own sake, 
cannot be true, because though their plumage 
is not very easily ruffled by it, still it must annoy 
them a little, and therefore they can like it only 
for what it brings. And it brings them abun- 
dance: earthworms come out; the rain drives 
insects and larve from their hiding places in 
the earth, and washes others from the heath and 
grass; and, as these are the food of the plover, 
it naturally is most active when that is most 
abundant.” 

And again— 

“ The wheatear comes rather earlier than some 
of the birds, finding its way to England in March, 
and to the Orkneys in April. Bare and stony 
places are its favourite retreats. * * There are 
few plunderers in such a place. The weasel 
would starve; no bird of prey could get at the 
nest, which is generally a considerable way under 
a stone; and while the bird sits chatting upon 
the top of the ‘cairn,’ it slips into a crevice, and 





disappears the moment that it is too closely ap- 
proached. * * The nest is more generally in 
stony places; and in the wilds, where a great 
stone lies upon the surface with a little opening 
below, if the situation is not very elevated, one 
is almost certain that there is a wheatear’s nest, 
more impregnable than the fortalice of any other 
bird. * * # 

“ The constant appearance of the wheatear 
among heaps of stones, the peculiarity of its note, 
the activity of its running upon the ground, the 
peculiar jerk of its tail, and, above all, the sud- 
denness of its disappearance into a hole when 
disturbed, have conspired to make it in the 
Highlands a very much suspected bird, and 
nearly as deeply concerned in diablerie as the 
yellow hammer. * * That is the reason why the 
chlaichearan got a suspicious character m the 
highlands ; and for similar reasons other birds 
have been accounted of good or evil omen, when 
just as innocent of either as the wheatear. In 
cold northern countries, burial grounds are 
among the places where insects most abound ; 
and there are generally some sort of monumental 
stones there, however rude. Of such places the 
wheatear takes possession, and as the rude en- 
closure is often formed of loose stones, she 
nestles there, and is, in consequence, held in the 
utmost abhorrence, and killed by both old and 
young as a meritorious act—something grateful 
to the manes of those whose repose she profanes. 
The Gaelic name that we have given above, in- 
deed, means either ‘stone bird’ or ‘ churchyard’ 
bird. * * A shepherd boy in Scotland considers 
(at least would have considered) himself both 
poisoned and polluted if he had tasted the hated 
bird ; while, when they collect upon the downs 
in the south of England, they are so much in 
request, that instances are recorded of a single 
shepherd capturing a thousand in one day. So 
much are they relished, too, that they have been 
sold at the rate of fifteen shillings per dozen; 
which, as the weight, feathers and all, is not 
above three quarters of an ounce, and therefore 
not above half an ounce of food, is at the rate of 
two pounds per pound weight.” 








An Account of the Great Floods of August, 1829, 
in the Province of Moray, and adjoining Dis- 
tricts. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
F.R.S.E. Adam Black, Edinburgh; Long- 
man & Co. London. 


WE now continue our extracts from this inter- 
esting volume. 

“ The next spot I visited,” says Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, “on the morning of the 4th, was 
the Findhorn, at Randolph’s Bridge. I have 
already mentioned, that the flood rose to the 
height of 50 feet there. I found it in its greatest 
grandeur, flooding over the whole Haugh of Ran- 
noch, carrying large trees, with their roots and 
branches, triumphantly around it, and washing 
so far up the road leading down to it, as very 
nearly to run into a course which I have often 
been wondered at for calling an ancient channel 
of the river. The turmoil of the surges was so 
tremendous, that the primitive rocks shook, as 
the Divie Bridge had done the previous even- 
ing. Nothing can convey an idea of the violence 
and velocity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the cliffs. It was scarcely 
possible to follow with the eye the trees and 
wreck that floated like straws on its surface. 
The force was as much more than that of a raging 
ocean, as gunpowder ignited within the confined 
tube of a cannon is more terribly powerful than 
the same material when suffered to explode on 
the open ground. I was particularly struck here 
with an example of the fact, that trees exposed 
to occasional struggles with torrents, instinc- 
tively prepare themselves to resist them. I ob- 
served one tall ash, growing a little way above 
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Randolph's Bridge, covered to at least four-fifths 
of its height. It was broken over at last, but, 
having been taught by experience to resist the 
action of water, it was not rent away, whilst all 
those which had never been visited by floods before 
were torn up like weeds. Before I left this spot, 
I saw one of the under gardeners wade into the 
water as it had begun to ebb on the haugh, and, 
with his umbrella, drive ashore and capture a 
fine salmon, at an elevation of 50 feet above the 
ordinary level of the Findhorn.” p. 106-101. 

Speaking of the loss sustained by Sir Wm. 
Cumming, our author observes of the Cothall 
Mills—* These consisted of an extensive group 
of buildings, three stories high, containing flour, 
meal, and barley mills, with all manner of appur- 
tenances. They were placed at the distance of 
eighty yards from the river; but, on Tuesday 
morning, the 3d, the flood covered the whole lower 
haugh where they stood, and stretched far over 
that on the Tarnawa side. About 11 o’clock the 
water made its way into the door of the barley- 
mill loft; soon drove out the lower gable; and, 
having thus opened a passage through the upper 
storey, it poured in picturesque cascade over the 
north and fractured end of it, until the building 
gradually gave way altogether. The destruction 
of the meal and flour mills went rapidly on soon 
afterwards; and, when the flood subsided, all that 
remained was a portion of the walls of the flour- 
mill, about fourteen feet long. Even that fell a 
few days afterwards, and the flood of the 27th 
completely finished the work. Never was there 
a more perfect destruction. Not a vestige of 
mills, mill-runs, sluices, or anything of or be- 
longing to a mill is to be seen; and the whole 
force of the river now runs through the spot 
where they stood. J myself saw one of the freestone 
lintels 34 feet long, by 1 foot one way, and 9 inches 
the other, lying two miles below the site of the milis. 
The whole of the miller’s land, amounting to five 
acres, was cut away to a great depth.” p. 105-6. 

Of the fearful velocity with which the flood 
came on, we have evidence in the fact, that Dr. 
Brands, of Forres, was called professionally to 
the other side of the river, and, before he had 
crossed the second branch, he saw the flood 
coming down; his horse was caught by it and 
compelled toswim; and he had not long touched 
dry land, ere the river had risen six feet.—Of 
the dreadful condition of the poor people, the 
situation of the family of the Kerrs, or Funns, 
is one of many melancholy evidences; and we 
shall weave the many passages that refer to them 
together into a continuous narrative. 

“ After their return to Moy, the door of the 
apartment where the gentlemen were sitting was 
suddenly burst open, about ten o’clock, by a ser- 
vant boy, breathless with haste and alarm. ‘ The 
Findhorn’s rolling by the Square, Sir! There’s 
a heap o’ houses down at the Broom o’ Moy, and 
four or five fouk drooned, and a’ the rest o’ them 
in the kitchen, Sir!’ Actuated by one impulse 
to fly to the aid of their fellow-creatures, both 
sprang up, and huvried down stairs. Entering 
the kitchen, to gather farther intelligence, they 
found a number of dripping and shivering 
women and children crowding round a blazing 
fire. 
without farther preface, in stalked one Andrew 
Smith, with a child in his arms, inquiring, ‘ Is 
Maister Suter here? Ou aye, I see he is. Come 
awa ben then, lassie,’ said he, looking over his 
shoulder to his wife who followed him, ‘ this is 
no a time for ceremony,’ and Mrs. Smith imme- 
diately appeared with six or seven children 
hanging about her. ‘The water’s a’ in aboot the 
houses o’ the Broom o’ Moy, an some o’ them 
ha’e fa’en else. ‘Thank Prcvidence that we ha’e 
escapit. I ken ye'll no grudge us quarters, Mr. 
Suter. But troth I fear,’ added he, shaking his 
head portentously, ‘ there’s mony a ane will no 
ha’e siccan luck. There's twa families yonder 
wholly surrounded, and as for poor Sandy Smith! 


A knocking at the door was heard, and, | 








Poor Funns! Naebody can ever houp till see 
him or his family again.’ The general anxiety 
was greatly excited by this alarming account of 
the situation of Sandy Smith, an active boat- 
man, commonly called Whins, or, in the pro- 
vincial pronunciation, Funns, from his residence 
on a piece of furzy pasture, at no great distance 
from the river. The site of his dwelling was the 
most critical of all; and, by the united opinion 
of those who were present, he was already given 
up for lost. * * * 

“ Hurrying away to a field in the vicinity of 
the offices, they found a number of people 
stretching their eyes through the gloom of night, 
athwart the inundation, anxious for the fate of 
the Kerrs, whose escape from Stripeside had been 
arrested by the flood surrounding the houses. * * 
‘ Let candles be placed in all the windows of 
the house,’ said Mr. Suter, ‘that poor JVhins, if 
yet in existence, may know that he is not for- 
gotten amidst the horrors of this awful night. 
But, alas! his light no longer burns!’ Seeing 
that, in the midst of tempest and darkness, any 
attempt to assist those who were in distress must 
be utterly vain, Mr. Suter proposed to retire to 
rest. ‘Why are you not in bed?’ demanded 
Mrs. Suter, of an old and privileged woman- 
servant, whom she met in her way. ‘ Me in bed!’ 
was the reply; ‘Hoo could I gang till my bed, 
and five or six weans in’t?’ 

“ At day-break Dr. Brands hurried down to 
the ofiices, and ascended the tower to look out 
from the top. The prospect was awful. The 
wide waste of waters was only bounded by the 
rising grounds about Forres, skirting the flooded 
plain to the south,-—by those about Dalvey to 
the west,—whilst, towards the north and east, 
the watery world swept off uninterruptedly into 
the expanding Firth and the German Ocean. 
He looked anxiously for the houses of Stripe 
Side, They were still standing; but the power- 
ful and agitated stream that rolled around them, 
and between them and the offices, seemed to 
threaten their speedy destruction. The embank- 
ments appeared to have everywhere given way ; 
and the water that covered the fields, lately so 
beautiful with yellow wheat, green turnips, and 
other crops, rushed with so great impctuosity in 
certain directions, as to form numerous currents 
setting furiously through the quieter parts of the 
inundation, and elevated several feet above it. 
As far as the eye could reach, the brownish- 
yellow moving mass of water was covered with 
trees and wreck of every description, whirled 
along with a force that shivered many of them 
against unseen obstacles, Even in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices, the Doctor saw one 
of those streams, created by a hollow in a turnip 
field, root up two large spreading elms, and 
sweep them into the abyss. There was a sub- 
limity in the mighty power and deafening roar 
of the waters, heightened by the livid hue of the 
clouds, the sheeting rain, the howling of the 
wind, the lowing of the cattle, and the screain- 
ing and wailing of the assembled people, that 
rivetted Dr. Brands for sone time to this ele- 
vated spot. As he stretched his eyes anxiously 
over the watery plain, he could dimly descry the 
far off dwelling of poor Funns, its roof rising 
like a speck above the flood that had evidently 
made a breach in one of its ends. The southern 
gable of the row of houses at Stripe Side, too, 
was broken, and they appeared to be in the great- 
est jeopardy. 

* Anxious for the fate of the Kerrs, Mr. Suter 
went to the offices, about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and there he found their son, his ser- 
vant, Alexander Kerr, who, since last night, had 
never left the spot. He was still gazing towards 
Stripe Side, in an agony of mind, and weeping 
for the apparently inevitable destruction of his 
parents, their rescue appearing utterly impos- 
sible. Mr. Suter tried to comfort him; but, 
even whilst he spoke, the whole gable of Kerr's 








dwelling, which was the uppermost of the three 
houses composing the row, gave way, and fell 
into the raging current. Dr. Brands, who was 
looking on intently at the time with a telescope, 
observed a hand thrust through the thatch of 
the central house. It. worked busily, as if in 
despair of life; a head soon appeared ; and at 
last Kerr’s whole frame emerged on the roof, 
and he began to exert himself in drawing out 
his wife and niece. Clinging to one another, 
they crawled along the roof, towards the north- 
ern chimney. The sight was torturing. Kerr, 
a little a-head of the others, was seen tearing 
off the thatch, as if trying to force an entrance 
through the roof, whilst the miserable women 
clung to the house-top, the blankets which they 
had used to shelter them, almost torn from them 
by the violence of the hurricane; and the roof 
they had left yielding and tottering, fell into the 
sweeping flood. The thatch resisted all Kerr’s 
efforts; and he was now seen to let himself drop 
from the eaves on a small speck of ground 
higher than the rest, close to the foundation of 
the back wall of the buildings, which was next 
the spectators. There he finally succeeded in 
bringing down the women, and there he and 
they stood, without even room to move. ‘Good 
God, friends!’ exclaimed Alexander Shaw, ne- 
phew to old Kerr, and brother to the girl who 
was in danger so imminent, ‘ will you allow 
human beings to perish before your eyes, and 
do nothing to give them help? If I had but a 
boat I would try to save them. Will nobody 
give me a horse to go in search of one ?’—‘ Take 
mine!’ said Mr. Suter, whose horse was stand- 
ing by, ‘Take mine, and ride where you will.’— 
‘And I will go with you,’ said Dr. Brands, 
throwing himself into his saddle. 

“ All direct communication with the country 
northward of Moy was cut off by the flood of the 
burn meeting that of the river, and floating en- 
tirely over the bridge: they therefore took their 
way by the avenue on the south side of the 
house. At the gate, about 100 yards in front of 
it, they found the water very deep; but, though 
their horses were frequently swimming, they 
managed to get on by keeping the line of the 
road. At the distance of a mile from Moy, the 
water became so deep and strong that they were 
compelled to make for the rising grounds. The 
lad now left Dr. Brands, with the intention of 
going round to Dalvey, towards Earnhill and 
Kincorth, whilst the Doctor proceeded towards 
the Bridge of Findhorn, with the hope of getting 
one of the fishermen’s cobbles. As he was ap- 
proaching the bridge, he learned that the last of 
the three arches, that on the west, had fallen 
the instant before; and, when he got to the 
brink, the waters were sweeping on, as if it had 
never been, making the rocks and houses vi- 
brate with a distinct and tremulous motion. At 
the Turnpike House, at the end of the bridge, 
he was told that all the boats had been swept 
away. 

“From the brow of the bank to the north- 
east of the toll-house, Dr. Brands commanded a 
full view of the flooded country from one extre- 
mity to the other. The mightiness of the inun- 
dation baffled all description. The waters, break- 
ing out from the pass at Coulternose, covered 
Mundole, and swept furiously through the estate 
of Balnagieth, carrying corn, trees, hedges, and 
everything along with them, and rolling over 
the strong embankment lately constructed along 
the turnpike road by Mr. Leslie. Meanwhile the 
chief current was playing furiously against the 
southern approach of the bridge; and, whilst 
Dr. Brands was looking at it, the usually dry 
arch, at its farther end, burst with a loud re- 
port, its fragments, mixed with water, being blown 
into the air as if by gunpowder.” p. 108—17. 

All these exertions were unsuccessful; there 
was no possibility of getting a boat. The Doctor 
therefore returned, not without immi- 
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nent hazard, about ten o'clock. They got a 
telescope, and through it saw poor Funns and 
his family. 

“They were huddled together on a spot of 
ground a few feet square, some forty or fifty yards 
below their inundated dwelling. He was some- 
times standing and sometimes sitting on a small 
cask, and, as the beholders fancied, watching 
with intense anxiety, the progress of the flood, 
and trembling for every large tree that it brought 
sweeping past them. His wife, covered with a 
blanket, sat shivering on a bit of a log, one child 
in her lap, and a girl of about seventeen, and a 
boy of about twelve years of age, leaning against 
her side. A bottle and a glass on the ground, 
near the man, gave the spectators, as it had 
doubtless given him, some degree of comfort. 
Above a score of sheep were standing around, 
or wading or swimming in the shallows. ‘Three 
cows and a small horse, picking at a broken 
rick of straw that seemed to be half afloat, were 
also grouped with the family. Dreading that 
they must all be swept off, if not soon relieved, 
the gentlemen hastened to the offices, and look- 
ed anxiously out from the top of the tower for a 
boat. At last they had the satisfaction to see 
one launched from the garden at Earnhill, about 
a mile below. The young man who went in the 
direction of Kincorth, found that Mrs. Grant 
had already ordered out a pair of horses to con- 
vey the boat to the spot where it was committed 
to the waves.” p. 118-19. 

The boat, as may be supposed, had fearful 
difficulties to contend against—other miserable 
people to save—and before it could reach the 
Kerrs they had scarcely three feet of ground to 
stand on. It was, says the writer, a pleasing 
sight “to see the boat touch that tiny strand, 
and the despairing family taken on board.” 

We have thought this account of the suffer- 
ings and escape of one unhappy family, would 
convey to the reader the best idea of the interest- 
ing narratives scattered throughout this volume. 





Military Reminiscences ; extracted from a Journal 
of nearly Forty Years’ Active Service in the 
East Indies. By Colonel James Welsh, of the 
Madras Establishment. 2 vols. 8”°. London, 
1850. Smith, Elder & Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

At Bangalore, our author and his friends esta- 
blished the lonz-contested fact, that tigers might 
be speared by men on horseback. The glories 
of the strife would scarcely induce us to forego 
the security of the howdal, although “ only one 
European was ever badly wounded in these 
sports”’ :— 

“The next day a couple of royal tigers were 
sent, when Mr. Cole killed the first single- 
handed, though a large and active one. ‘The 
second, being a more knowing brute, imme- 
diately gave chase to Major Russell, of our 
cavalry, who was nearly overtaken by him, when 
two black men ran in his way, one of whom he 
killed with a single bite, and then retreated 
under the new race stand. Into this place a 
woman and child had crept for safety, and as 
he came in at one end, and laid hold of her 
cloth, she wisely left it with him, and retreated 
with her infant uninjured. As we could not 
contrive to lure him out again, I pistolled him ; 
by breaking his back, and then dismounting, 
we killed him with our spears. Whilst we were 
undecided, however, as to his back being fairly 
broken, he seized a square stone lying in front 
of him, and actually broke several of his teeth 
upon it.” ii. 6. 

The alleged partiality of the tiger fur human 
blood, is proved by an appalling occurrence at 
Nundydroog on the 8th of August, 1812. One 
of these animals “ passing through several droves 








of oxen and flocks of sheep, walled coolly up, 
at mid-day, to a young lad sitting with a dozen 
other shepherds, and, seizing him by the head, 
carried him off in his mouth.” 


The ceremony of walking through the fire, 
exhibited at Bangalore, is probably similar to 
that practised by the idolatrous Canaanites. 
The secret by which the flames were traversed 
with impunity, doubtless formed a part of 
priestly lore during the middle ages, when the 
fiery ordeal formed a test of innocence in Eu- 
rope :— 

* Onthe 12th of March, 1813, being invited by 
the Hindoos of our corps to see the ceremony 
of walking through the fire, I mounted my horse, 
accompanied by Captain: Pepper, and rode to 
the spot, in rear of the native lines, where an 
oblong pit was prepared, eighteen feet by twelve. 
Tam not aware of its depth, because on our 
arrival it was full of live coals perfectly red hot. 
A procession then arrived on the opposite side, 
and every one of them either walked or danced 
deliberately through the fire lengthways, having 
only two Janding-places in the centre of each, of 
the smallest faces. This fire was actually so 
intense that we could not approach its margin, 
but sat on our horses at a few yards distance, 
watching every motion. I had seen a little, and 
heard much more, of this strange feat, but never 
had such an opportunity of positive proof be- 
fore. It was in the middle of the Hooly Feast, 
and I understood the particular ceremony was 
in honour of the small-pox deity, Mariamah, to 
whom they sacrifice a cock, before they venture 
into the furnace. Then, besmeared all over 
with some yellow stuff, they go back and for- 
ward, both quick and slow, without any ap- 
parent suffering ; and one man carried an infant 
on his shoulders, which did not even cry. The 
puppets of this extraordinary show were of all 
ages; and I saw a very fine boy slip down at 
the landing-place, and the others pulled him 
up uninjured immediately. I have now stated 
the fact from ocular demonstration; it remains 
for chemists to explore the nature of the stutf 
with which they are besmeared, for every 
Christian will at once attribute this apparent 
miracle to the true cause, and give them due 
credit for a very subtle trick. I never could get 
any native to explain this; and I suspect that 
the Mussulmans, who can have no interest in 
keeping up the deception, are quite as ignorant 
of the means used as we are.” ii, 49-50. 

Colonel Welsh made a voyage to Canton for 
the benefit of his health, touching at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, of which he gives a very favour- 
able description. He speaks thus of the habits 
of the Chinese at Canton :— 

“The Chinese are the most debauched and 
immoral nation on the face of the earth, and 
also the most filthy in their feeding ; eating in- 
discriminately everything that has life, from 
the bull down to the worm and cock-roach; and 
their messes, resembling stews, are so very 
offensive, that the smell sufiices to turn a com- 
mon stomach ;—but what is more extraordinary, 
they eat these chow-chow with two chop-sticks, 
which they use with one hand so cleverly, as to 
make them hold meat, and even gravy! some- 
thing like eating with a pair of pincers.” ii. 127. 

The entertainment given by Consequa, son 
of a Hong merchant, nicknamed the Squire, is 
amusing :— On the 22d, receiving, with my 
kind host, Sir Theophilus Metcalf, an invitation 
from the Squire, to an evening féte, to celebrate 
hisson’s having obtained a high academic honour 
in the College, we accordingly assembled together 
in alarge party, and proceeded under an escort, to 
the opposite side, by torch-light; there were about 
forty of us, who were most politely received by 
our host, and passed, by contrivance, through 
every room in the house,and nearly all round the 
garden, before we reached the temporary saloon 





prepared for our reception, which was fitted up 
in a superior style, with seven or eight square 
tables, formed en échelion at the farthest end; 
beyond which was a small court-yard, filled with 
sweet flowers, and a stage erected at the op- 
posite extremity, capable of containing from 
three to four dozen actors. The arrangement 
was so good, that all the guests could see the 
whole performance while sitting at dinner, no 
one having his back towards the stage. I had 
the good fortune to be in the centre of the front 
table, exactly opposite, which enabled me to 
attend to the performance, whilst my compa- 
nions were eating the most nauseous things I 
ever smelt in my life. Each table, which was 
about four feet square, was literally covered 
with saucers, full of different made dishes, which 
were exchanged about thirty times in the course 
of three hours; while small cups were con- 
stantly replenished by the attendants, with 
sham-shoo, an abominable liquor, resembling 
common arrack mixed with sour beer, and 
which, to my astonishment, was not only tasted, 
but drank, by many of my countrymen. The 


! master of the house sat at one of the centre 


tables, with Sir Theophilus and four other 
guests; the son presided at our table, next to 
that ; and these were the only two Chinese who 
sat down with us the whole night. Our junior 
host, in whose honour the feast was given, got 
beastly drunk, and, when he fell from his chair, 
next to mine, was carried away by his servants. 
He swallowed about three bottles of Madeira, 


| besides sham-shov in abundance, believing that 


I was pledging him all the time, while I did not 
swallow anything. After his departure the 
meats were removed, and plain fruits introduced, 
on which I dined. We assembled at half-past 
six o'clock, the acting commenced at seven, and 
continued without intermission till half-past 
eleven, when we all took French leave, not 
knowing how much longer it might last. The 
landlord, when I last saw him, was perfectly 
sober; so I conclude that the son’s getting 
drunk was sufficient for the academic honours 
he had received.” ii. 132-3. 

The host's form of salutation was singular : 
he repeated it to each of his guests :—“ He had 
met us at the outer door, and received us in the 
most urbane and cheerful manner. His form of 
salutation was singular, and he repeated it to 
every individual of our party. ‘ How d’you do, 
Sir? I chin-chin you, Sir! How d’you do, Sir? 
I chin-chin you, Sir!’ bowing several times, 
and taking each by the hand, which he shook 
very heartily ; then, leading the way, he showed 
us all I have attempted to describe, till he came 
to the foot of the stairs leading to the terrace, 
when he stepped back and pointed the way, 
saying, ‘ Walk up stairs, Sir; I chin-chin you, 
Sir,’ to each of us again. * * * On the 14th, 
we paid a second visit to Consequa ; and though 
he was from home, we were admitted, after a 
short demur, the first servant roaring out, ‘ Fan- 
qui lie!’ which, being interpreted, is ‘ The 


| foreign devils are come!’ li. 138-9. 


The unambitious narrative of asoldier’s career 
does not touch upon the momentous political 
question connected with the future destinies of 
Hindoostan ; nor does it attempt any minute 
investigation of the customs or capabilities of 
the natives. It is, however, a picture of what 
came under the author’s observation, written in 
good faith and a philanthropic spirit ; and fur- 
nishes corroborative testimony that in no coun- 
try on the face of the globe is the equitable ad- 
ministration of the powers of government more 
thoroughly and permanently appreciated than 
ia India, 
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Robert Burns’ “ Address tothe Deil,” illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood, after Designs by Thomas 
Landseer ; with Explanatory Notes. London, 
1830. Kidd. 


Tue idea of publishing Burns’ remarkable poems 
in the shape of those small illustrated pieces 
which have been found so taking of late, with 
engravings after such an artist as Landseer, was 
both original and spirited. The Address itself 
gives so fanciful, and yet so familiar a view of 
what may be called the poetry of superstition, 
as it regards that august and powerful personage 
“the Deil,” that the illustration of it is not 
unworthy the powers of any living artists. 

The characteristics of Mr. Landseer’s designs 
in these eleven engravings, are vigour and ori- 
ginality. We think, however, that his concep- 
tions are too much after the German; there is 
too much of the Bottle-imp in his Satan; and 
therefore, though he has all the German terror, 
he lacks the quiet humour and dreamy poetry 
of the Scotchman’s fancy. This is peculiarly 
observable in the very first, which gives little 
notion of the fine idea of the bard, who repre- 
sents the arch spirit straying in lonely glens,— 

“ Where ruin’d walls and castles gray 
Nod to the moon ;” t 
frightening the nightly wanderer with that in- 
describable sound which the poet and the Scotch 
call a croon, but by no means starting up by his 
side in that winged and horned shape in which 
the artist has represented him. 

Perhaps the most original of the whole is that 
facing the title. There are several others, how- 
ever, which display much fancy as well as spirit, 
but, as we said, not sufficiently Scotch in cha- 
racter, or, rather, somewhat too German to be 
strictly german to the subject. 

We have only to add, that this little publica- 
tion is got up with great spirit, illustrated at 
great cost, and will assist in making more known 
one of the finest productions of the genius of 
Burns. 


The Pocket French Grammatical and Criticai 
Dictionary. By Gabriel Surenne, F.A.S. E. 
1830. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuls is a useful little work, not ill written, ad- 
dressing itself to a class of persons which we 
take to be very numefous, whose chance it was 
to pick up their French rudiments some fifteen 
years ago from boarding-school ushers, orcollege 
private tutors, and to whom the grammar of the 
language at that time of day was, in culinary 
phrase, an entremet, or hors d’ceuvre, rather than 
a piece de resistance. Our intercourse with our 
Gallic neighbours, political, social, and literary, 
has of late years so prodigiously increased, and 
is still so increasing, that such persons find 
themselves embarrassed at every turn by not 
satisfactorily knowing that, of which indeed 
they do know a little. Middle-aged gentlemen 
who have had the dis-advantage of what in their 
younger days was called “a liberal education,” 
will derive much refreshment (of their learning 
wemean, ) froma perusal of this volume. It is, 
moreover, of so portable a size, that it may con- 
veniently be stowed even in a modern coat- 
pocket, and of so goodly a type, as not to bea 
difficult post-chaise companion. 

The attempt of the author to comprise so many 
objects in so short a work savours somewhat of 
ambition, a fault observed to attach particularly 
to small men as well as little books ;—and when 
Mr. Surenne proposes to octodecimotize the 
“Rules of Grammar and Pronunciation, with the 
popular errors committed in French Conversa- 
tion both in France and England; also, the 
peculiarities, niceties, and difficulties attending 
French Composition; together with useful ex- 


+ This is the right reading of the original. 








planations concerning Synonymy, Homonymy, 
and Epistolary Correspondence; the whole be- 
ginning with an analytical Introduction, and 


‘ terminating with a view of French Literature,’— 


“methinks the gentleman doth profess too 
much.” ‘The chief part of the book, however, 
is devoted to an object as useful in practice, as 
it is original in design, as it is stated in the 
preface,—“ I] ne s’agit pas ici d’apprendre a 
parler bien, mais au contraire de désapprendre 
a parler mal ; et pour cela il faut connaitre les 
fautes: “Il est donc nécessaire de les indiquer.” 
We have read many elementary works professing 
to teach the student, but we do not remember one 
whose avowed object was to unieach him. 
“* Revocare gradus, hic labor, hoc opus.” 

It certainly is not a grammar nor a dictionary 
for the learner—as for the learned, they do not 
need either ;—but for the half-learned,—let them 
keep their own counsel, and read a dozen pages 
per diem of Mr. Surenne’s book, then with a 
pleasant month in Paris they may come back, 
like Southampton port properly doctored for the 
home market. 


Breaking the Line. By an Old Naval Officer. 
Cheltenham, Hadley ; London, Ridgway. 


Tuis is a very ably written pamphlet relative to 
aclaim recently started by the family of the late 
Sir Charles Douglas, captain of Rodney’s fleetin 
1782, to the merit and originality of the ma- 
neeuvre of breaking the line, as successfully 
practised by that distinguished admiral in his 
memorable contest with De Grass, on the 12th 
of April of that year. 

Our readers must be aware that this subject has 
already been noticed and discussed at some length 
in two contemporary periodicals, the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews, each of which is deci- 
dedly opposed to the claim set up on behalf of Sir 
Charles Douglas; although the view they have 
taken of the importance and originality of the 
evolution is somewhat different. The writer of 
the present treatise, “an Old Naval Officer,” 
actuated by a becoming jealousy for the fame, 
and a high admiration of the splendid qualities 
of his old commander, Rodney, takes up his 
cause with a true seaman’s spirit, and by many 
plain statements, and much cogent reasoning, 
vindicates his title to the sole merit of a victory 
which, in conjunction with his other eminent 
services, obtained for him the honour of the 
peerage. Having been himself a sharer in this 
celebrated victory, and at an age capable of 
forming a correct judgment, the author of this 
pamphlet has effectually exposed many erroneous 
representations of the situation and movements 
of the hostile fleets, and has given a clear and 
animated description of the engagement, which 
is well worth perusal. 





Trial by Jury—A Speech delivered on the 15th 
Feb. 1830, by the Hon. the Chief Justice of 
Malta Sir John Stoddart, Knt. on the opening of 
a Commission issued under the law for establish- 
ing at that island a Modified Trial by Jury. 
Translated from the Italian. London, 1830. 
Hansard & Son. 

Tuts pamphlet came upon us like “ the voice 

of one crying in the wilderness.” There is the 

old editor of Zhe Times and New Times—the 
busy stirring politician—transported to the dull 
quiet of Malta, and, though titled and clothed in 
ermine, casting a longing lingering look back 
to print, and proof sheets, and active life. ““Trans- 
lated from the Italian” is just such another hit 
as “Second Edition.” ‘We wonder how the 

d—1 it got there,” and not that it is back 

again. We are sincerely sorry, it is such a 

plain, sensible, and pertinent speech, that we 

cannot fire off a volley against the Doctor. We 
are satisfied it would incline his heart towards 





us, and do more for his health and spirits than 
“beakers of the warm south.” The phrase 
may be very pretty poetry; but a man used to 
old port and politics, must be out of heart on 
oranges, Sicilian wines, and the twaddle of the 
dutiful Maltese. 








THE GAZETTE OF CAIRO. 


Tus journal is one of the most remarkable 
literary curiosities of the present day. It is the 
first attempt of the kind, which the Turks have 
made, to establish a periodical in their native 
tongue within the limit of their eastern do- 
minions. About a twelvemonth ago, the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, in his anxiety to further the 
introduction of European refinements among his 
subjects, determined upon publishing a species 
of official Gazette for the purpose of giving 
publicity to state documents, and forming a 
record of domestic occurrences of moment, the 
arrival and departure of foreign shipping, and 
the introduction of any mercantile and agricul- 
tural improvements. It is compiled in Turkish 
and Arabic, the notices inserted being given 
simultaneously in each language, and each of 
them occupying one of the two columns, which 
are contained in every page. The head-piece to 
this paper consists of an engraved vignette re- 
presenting a pyramid, with a palm-tree rising 
from its base, and a moiety of the sun’s disk 
rising above the horizon. Within the pyramid 
stands the title, “The Occurrences of Cairo;” 
for there is no expression in Turkish or Arabic 
which is at all synonymous with our word, News- 
paper, or Gazette. The first article is invariably 
devoted to an announcement of meteorological 
observations made at the place of publication. 
The original editor was one Aziz Effendi; but he 
disfigured the reports of the proceedings in the 
council of state with such pompous and fantastic 
interpolations, that the Pasha was obliged to get 
rid of him, and entrust the task to the secretary 
of his divan. 

We collect from the first fifty numbers, that 
the Pasha had come to a resolution to introduce 
the system of keeping accounts by double entry 
into all government offices, and no persons are 
now appointed to them, but native-born sub- 
jects. They were formerly filled by Greeks, 
Jews, and Turkish renegadoes. 

The office of public accounts is located in the 
citadel of Cairo, and the expense of collecting 
the archives, and providing for its equipment, 
amounts to about £7000. 

A school for educating youth, intended for 
the public service, has been opened at Cairo, 
and henceforward all Memours, or prefects, and 
Moaryns, or sub-prefects, are to be selected from 
amongst its pupils. The Sheyk-el-beled, a vil- 
lage chieftain, is a master appointed to instruct 
them in practical agriculture, and supply them 
with adequate information respecting the agri- 
cultural state of the various provinces of Egypt. 

On the eighteenth day of Ramazan, 1829, an 
English engineer made an exhibition of the 
effects of gas-light in his own garden at Cairo. 
The leading personages of the city and environs 
were present, and the experiment was under- 
taken by command of the Vice-roy himself, 
who was anxious to afford the public a specimen 
of what European ingenuity and skill could 
achieve. ‘The Englishman had offered to light 
up the vice-regal gardens of the Choubra for a 
sum of one thousand pounds. 

We have been agreeably surprised to find, 
amongst other decisions of the council, a decree 
for abolishing the punishment of death in all 
cases, excepting where the offence is of a po- 
litical character. In cases of assassination and 
forgery, the capital punishment is commuted for 
ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour; or 
for an imprisonment of twenty, or thirty years, 
or even for life, according to the greater or lesser 
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enormity of the circumstances attending the 
offence. . 

The prices of the articles imported into Alex- 
andria are given in several numbers; and the 
forty-sixth contains an interesting account of 
the arsenal in that town, from which we are led 
to infer that its whole internal arrangements had 
been reformed some months before, and modelled 
upon the plan ofsimilar establishments in France. 





THE NEGRO WOMEN’S LAMENT FOR THE 
SON OF MUNGO PARK. 
BY THOMAS ATKINSON, GLASGOW. 


First Woman. 
Atas for the stranger! 
For pale is his brow, 
Though no terror or danger 
Can visit him now! 


Second Woman. 
The lips that were ruddy 
Are white as his cheek; 
No war-club is bloody,* 
Yet they cannot speak! 


Third Woman. 
On his fair skin’s no scar, 
And no wound on his breast ; 
But, though not in war, 
He hath gone to his rest! 


All, in Chorus. 
Oh! his mother will sit as we sit at the door, ¢ 
But her white-bosomed boy she will never see 
more ! 
First Woman. 
Where Joliba’s waters 
Roll silent and deep, 
Will Afric’s dark daughters 
The young stranger weep. 


Second Woman. 
For his sire there sits wailing 
Until he shall come, 
In his ransom-boat sailing } 
To carry him home! 


Third Woman. 
*Twas for this that the Saltlake§ 
And desert he crossed ; 
But the Fetiche|| his doom spake— 
And where was his beast! 


All, in Chorus. 
Oh! his sisters will sit as we sit by the door, 
But their white-bosomed brother they'll never 
see more! 


First Woman. 
Oh, weep for the mother, 
The fair one that bore, 
Who perhaps had no other,— 
Her joying is o'er! 
Second Woman. 
Or if a fond sister 
Will wait his return, 
From the last time he kissed her, 
She lives but to mourn ! 


Third Woman. 
But, oh! if one dearer 
Than kindred or friend 
Shall weep till he’s near her, 
When shall her grief end? 


All, in Chorus. 
For at eve they may watch as we watch at the 
door, 
But joy to their bosom returneth no more! 





* The young man died by stratagem, not violence. 

+ Mungo Park, sen. beautifully describes the African 
women assembled at their duor-ways every evening to 
sing. 

Tr he negroes in slavery cherish the hope that their 
friends will come sailing to ransom them. 

§ Saltlake is the name given to the sea in the interior 


of Africa. 
\\ Fetiche—God ; Ido! 





First Woman. 
My son’s in the bush near ; 


Second Woman. 
My brothers are too ; 
Third Woman. 
My infant (be hush, dear !) 
Is listening to you. 


All, in Chorus. 
The son will be soon with the brother returned, 
And the child be a man—thou canst only be 
mourned. 


Fourth Woman. 
My husband is reaping, 
His boy by his side. 
Fifth Woman. 
My lover is sleeping, 
To dream of his bride. 


All, in Chorus. 
The evening that closes brings them to your 
‘ates; 
Alas! for the wife or the mother that waits! 


Fourth Woman. 

Like her I am weeping, 

A husband was brave ; 
My boy’s tears are steeping 

The chains of a slave! 


Semi-chorus. 
Ye white men who robbed me, O give her my 
son ; 
If he cannot come back, I'll forgive what you’ve 
done. 
Second Semi-chorus. 
O then o’er the white brow 
The whiter robe spread ; 
And on his low bier now 
The essences shed. + 
The flowers we have gathered 
To place on his breast, 
Like him too have withered, 
But like him are blest! 
For their perfume hath sped, 
All exhaled by the day, 
And his spirit hath fled 
To his home far away. 
Full Chorus. 
Then wail not the sleeper, but those who will 
mourn, 
And weary, and wait, though he cannot return. 








INTERESTING PARTICULARS OF A 
DUEL BETWEEN CHARLES THE TENTH 
AND THE DUKE DE BOURBON, 


Ir is a singular circumstance, that one of the 
first acts by which the expatriated monarch 
of France distinguished his entrée into public 
life, was an outrageous and unmanly attack 
upon the aunt of the very Duke of Orleans who 
seems likely to succeed him in the high state 
from which he has so justly been hurled by an 
indignant people. But the whole of the trans- 
action which terminated in a duel, is so agreeably 
related by that best of story-tellers, the Baron de 
Bensenval, that we cannot do better than trans- 
late the interesting narrative for the gratification 
of our readers. 

On the marriage of the Duke de Bourbon 
with the sister of the late Duke d’Orleans, 
aunt of the present Duke, Madame de Canil- 
lac was appointed hy the Duchess one. of her 
attendant ladies. Being fair, fresh, and young, 
she went through the usual routine of courtly 
gallantries, first attracting the attention of the 
Duke de Bourbon himself, and, not without 
cause, exciting the jealousy of the Duchess. 
At length, Madame de Canillac fixed the wan- 
dering fancy of the then Count d’ Artois, (now 


t Essences arc spread over the dead body of friends, 








Charles X.); and this byno means lessened the 
ill-will of the Duchess towards her; for the 
Count having been one of her own early ad- 
mirers, it added a particular and personal cause 
of hatred to the jealousy she had previously felt 
as an injured wite. 

These feelings first openly appeared at a 
masked ball, given by the Court on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1788. ‘There an uncourtly encounter 
took place between the Count and the Duchess, 
in the course of which, the Duchess attempting 
to remove his mask, the enraged Count seized 
her hand, struck her furiously in the face, and 
availing himself of her first surprise, quitted 
her to mingle in the crowd without uttering a 
word. 

This affair created but little sensation in the 
first instance, the Duchess having herself passed 
it off in conversation with her brother as one of 
the not unusual follies of a masked ball; but 
afterwards, on the following Thursday, at her 
own table, she represented it more seriously, 
declaring before all the guests that the Count 
was the most insolent of men, and that she was 
nearly calling the guard to her assistance on the 
occasion. 

This account, with its comments, soon spread 
abroad, and produced a great sensation. The 
women especially, were violent against the 
Count. The public, 1 know not why, did not 
like the Royal Family, and especially the Queen 
and the Count d’Artois. Yet the Queen was a 
model of what a French Queen ought to be, 
and the Count had excellent qualities, notwith- 
standing that frivolity and giddiness which too 
often characterize youth, and is frequently 
pushed beyond the age that excuses it. 

Although the Duchess herself was by no 
means popular, yet on this occasion, every one, 
especially the women, declared in her favour, as 
well for the reason before mentioned, as because 
the jealousy which so frequently reigns amongst 
themselves, is always made to give way to their 
common cause when they consider their lawful 
prerogative to be attacked. 


At length this affair became the all engross- 
ing topic of conversation at Court. “I went 
(adds the Baron de Bensenval,) according to 
custom, to Versailles on the Sunday morning, 
and there finding myself téte-ad-téte with the 
Count, I took the opportunity of trying to give 
him a more just idea than he previously had 
entertained of the matter generally, and of his 
own conduct in particular. Admitting that the 
Duchess had acted very reprehensibly in the 
first instance, I explained to him that the manner 
in which he had resented it and retaliated, had 
placed him altogether in the wrong, for that his 
outrageous conduct towards her at once shocked 
the opinions of men, and was most revolting to 
the self-love of women. He acknowledged that 
I was in the right, and excused himself on the 
ground of having been hurried away by a trans- 
port of passion which did not leave him time to 
deliberate.” 

The old Baron then proceeds, in the true 
Grammont style, to relate the various endeavours 
made by the King and Queen to compromise 
the affair; the former by the interposition of 
authority, and the latter by some species of in- 
trigue, in which his own vanity would seem to 
intimate that the interview she sought with him 
on the occasion, had more the appearance of 
personal gallantry towards himself, than of any 
vehement anxiety for her brother-in-law the 
Count d’ Artois. 

Matters, however, proceeded in such train, 
that it became necessary to take some step to 
satisfy, at least, the opinion of society; and, as 
it usually happens in these cases, it was the more 
imperative from the parties not having shown 
any very decided opinion of their own upon this 
point. 
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Robert Burns’ “ Address tothe Deil,” illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood, after Designs by Thomas 
Landseer ; with Explanatory Notes. London, 
1830. Kidd. 


Tue ideaof publishing Burns’ remarkable poems 
in the shape of those small illustrated pieces 
which have been found so taking of late, with 
engravings after such an artist as Landseer, was 
both original and spirited. The Address itself 
gives so fanciful, and yet so familiar a view of 
what may be called the poetry of superstition, 
as it regards that august and powerful personage 
“the Deil,” that the illustration of it is not 
unworthy the powers of any living artists. 

The characteristics of Mr. Landseer’s designs 
in these eleven engravings, are vigour and ori- 
ginality. We think, however, that his concep- 
tions are too much after the German; there is 
too much of the Bottle-imp in his Satan; and 
therefore, though he has all the German terror, 
he lacks the quiet humour and dreamy poetry 
of the Scotchman’s fancy. This is peculiarly 
observable in the very first, which gives little 
notion of the fine idea of the bard, who repre- 
sents the arch spirit straying in lonely glens,— 

“* Where ruin’d walls and castles gray 
Nod to the moon ;”’ + 
frightening the nightly wanderer with that in- 
describable sound which the poet and the Scotch 
call a croon, but by no means starting up by his 
side in that winged and horned shape in which 
the artist has represented him. 

Perhaps the most original of the whole is that 
facing the title. There are several others, how- 
ever, which display much fancy as well as spirit, 
but, as we said, not sufficiently Scotch in cha- 
racter, or, rather, somewhat too German to be 
strictly german to the subject. 

We have only to add, that this little publica- 
tion is got up with great spirit, illustrated at 
great cost, and will assist in making more known 
one of the finest productions of the genius of 
Burns. 


The Pocket French Grammatical and Critical 
Dictionary. By Gabriel Surenne, F.A.S. E. 
1830. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuls is a useful little work, not ill written, ad- 
dressing itself to a class of persons which we 
take to be very numefous, whose chance it was 
to pick up their French rudiments some fifteen 
years ago from boarding-school ushers, orcollege 
private tutors, and to whom the grammar of the 
language at that time of day was, in culinary 
phrase, an entremet, or hors d’ceuvre, rather than 
a piece de resistance. Our intercourse with our 
Gallic neighbours, political, social, and literary, 
has of late years so prodigiously increased, and 
is still so increasing, that such persons find 
themselves embarrassed at every turn by not 
satisfactorily knowing that, of which indeed 
they do know a little. Middle-aged gentlemen 
who have had the dis-advantage of what in their 
younger days was called “a liberal education,” 
will derive much refreshment (of their /earning 
wemean, ) froma perusal of this volume. It is, 
moreover, of so portable a size, that it may con- 
veniently be stowed even in a modern coat- 
pocket, and of so goodly a type, as not to bea 
difficult post-chaise companion. 

The attempt of the author to comprise so many 
objects in so short a work savours somewhat of 
ambition, a fault observed to attach particularly 
to small men as well as little books ;—and when 
Mr. Surenne proposes to octodecimotize the 
‘Rules of Grammar and Pronunciation, with the 
popular errors committed in French Conversa- 
tion both in France and England; also, the 
peculiarities, niceties, and difficulties attending 
French Composition; together with useful ex- 





+ This is the right reading of the original. 





planations concerning Synonymy, Homonymy, 
and Epistolary Correspondence; the whole be- 
ginning with an analytical Introduction, and 


‘ terminating with a view of French Literature,’ — 


“methinks the gentleman doth profess too 
much.” The chief part of the book, however, 
is devoted to an object as useful in practice, as 
it is original in design, as it is stated in the 
preface,—“ I] ne s’agit pas ici d’apprendre a 
parler bien, mais au contraire de désapprendre 
a parler mal ; et pour cela il faut connaitre les 
fautes: ‘Il est donc nécessaire de les indiquer.” 
We have read many elementary works professing 
to teach the student, but we do not remember one 
whose avowed object was to unieach him. 
* Revocare gradus, hic labor, hoc opus.”” 

It certainly is not a grammar nor a dictionary 
for the learner—as for the learned, they do not 
need either ;—but for the half-learned,—let them 
keep their own counsel, and read a dozen pages 
per diem of Mr. Surenne’s book, then with a 
pleasant month in Paris they may come back, 
like Southampton port properly doctored for the 
home market. 


Breaking the Line. By an Old Naval Officer. 
Cheltenham, Hadley ; London, Ridgway. 


Tuis is a very ably written pamphlet relative to 
aclaim recently started by the family of the late 
Sir Charles Douglas, captain of Rodney’s fleetin 
1782, to the merit and originality of the ma- 
neeuvre of breaking the line, as successfully 
practised by that distinguished admiral in his 
memorable contest with De Grass, on the 12th 
of April of that year. 

Our readers must be aware that this subject has 
already been noticed and discussed at some length 
in two contemporary periodicals, the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews, each of which is deci- 
dedly opposed to the claim set up on behalf of Sir 
Charles Douglas; although the view they have 
taken of the importance and originality of the 
evolution is somewhat different. The writer of 
the present treatise, “an Old Naval Officer,” 
actuated by a becoming jealousy for the fame, 
and a high admiration of the splendid qualities 
of his old commander, Rodney, takes up his 
cause with a true seaman’s spirit, and by many 
plain statements, and much cogent reasoning, 
vindicates his title to the sole merit of a victory 
which, in conjunction with his other eminent 
services, obtained for him the honour of the 
peerage. Having been himself a sharer in this 
celebrated victory, and at an age capable of 
forming a correct judgment, the author of this 
pamphlet has effectually exposed many erroneous 
representations of the situation and movements 
of the hostile fleets, and has given a clear and 
animated description of the engagement, which 
is well worth perusal. 


Trial by Jury—A Speech delivered on the 15th 
Feb. 1830, by the Hon. the Chief Justice of 
Malta Sir John Stoddart, Knt. on the opening of 
a Commission issued under the law for establish- 
ing at that island a Modified Trial by Jury. 
Translated from the Italian. London, 1830. 
Hansard & Son. 

Tuis pamphlet came upon us like “ the voice 

of one crying in the wilderness.” There is the 

old editor of Zhe Times and New Times—the 
busy stirring politician—transported to the dull 
quiet of Malta, and, though titled and clothed in 
ermine, casting a longing lingering look back 
to print, and proof sheets, and active life. ““Trans- 
lated from the Italian” is just such another hit 
as “Second Edition.” ‘We wonder how the 

d—l it got there,” and not that it is back 

again. We are sincerely sorry, it is such a 

plain, sensible, and pertinent speech, that we 

cannot fire off a volley against the Doctor. We 
are satisfied it would incline his heart towards 





us, and do more for his health and spirits than 
“beakers of the warm south.” The phrase 
may be very pretty poetry; but a man used to 
old port and politics, must be out of heart on 
oranges, Sicilian wines, and the twaddle of the 
dutiful Maltese. 








THE GAZETTE OF CAIRO. 


Turis journal is one of the most remarkable 
literary curiosities of the present day. It is the 
first attempt of the kind, which the Turks have 
made, to establish a periodical in their native 
tongue within the limit of their eastern do- 
minions. About a twelvemonth ago, the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, in his anxiety to further the 
introduction of European refinements among his 
subjects, determined upon publishing a species 
of official Gazette for the purpose of giving 
publicity to state documents, and forming a 
record of domestic occurrences of moment, the 
arrival and departure of foreign shipping, and 
the introduction of any mercantile and agricul- 
tural improvements. It is compiled in Turkish 
and Arabic, the notices inserted being given 
simultaneously in each language, and each of 
them occupying one of the two columns, which 
are contained in every page. The head-piece to 
this paper consists of an engraved vignette re- 
presenting a pyramid, with a palm-tree rising 
from its base, and a moiety of the sun's disk 
rising above the horizon. Within the pyramid 
stands the title, “‘ The Occurrences of Cairo;” 
for there is no expression in Turkish or Arabic 
which is at all synonymous with our word, News- 
paper, or Gazette. The first article is invariably 
devoted to an announcement of meteorological 
observations made at the place of publication. 
The original editor was one Aziz Effendi; but he 
disfigured the reports of the proceedings in the 
council of state with such pompous and fantastic 
interpolations, that the Pasha was obliged to get 
rid of him, and entrust the task to the secretary 
of his divan. 

We collect from the first fifty numbers, that 
the Pasha had come to a resolution to introduce 
the system of keeping accounts by double entry 
into all government offices, and no persons are 
now appointed to them, but native-born sub- 
jects. They were formerly filled by Greeks, 
Jews, and Turkish renegadoes. 

The oftice of public accounts is located in the 
citadel of Cairo, and the expense of collecting 
the archives, and providing for its equipment, 
amounts to about £7000. 

A school for educating youth, intended for 
the public service, has been opened at Cairo, 
and henceforward all Memours, or prefects, and 
Moavyns, or sub-prefects, are to be selected from 
amongst its pupils. The Sheyk-el-beled, a vil- 
lage chieftain, is a master appointed to instruct 
them in practical agriculture, and supply them 
with adequate information respecting the agri- 
cultural state of the various provinces of Egypt. 

On the eighteenth day of Ramazan, 1829, an 
English engineer made an exhibition of the 
effects of gas-light in his own garden at Cairo. 
The leading personages of the city and environs 
were present, and the experiment was under- 
taken by command of the Vice-roy himself, 
who was anxious to afford the public a specimen 
of what European ingenuity and skill could 
achieve. ‘The Englishman had offered to light 
up the vice-regal gardens of the Choubra for a 
sum of one thousand pounds. 

We have been agreeably surprised to find, 
amongst other decisions of the council, a decree 
for abolishing the punishment of death in all 
cases, excepting where the offence is of a po- 
litical character. In cases of assassination and 
forgery, the capital punishment is commuted for 
ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour; or 
for an imprisonment of twenty, or thirty years, 
or even for life, according to the greater or lesser 
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enormity of the circumstances attending the 
offence. , 

The prices of the articles imported into Alex- 
andria are given in several numbers; and the 
forty-sixth contains an interesting account of 
the arsenal in that town, from which we are led 
to infer that its whole internal arrangements had 
been reformed some months before, and modelled 
upon the plan ofsimilar establishments in France. 





THE NEGRO WOMEN’S LAMENT FOR THE 
SON OF MUNGO PARK. 
BY THOMAS ATKINSON, GLASGOW. 

First Woman. 

Atas for the stranger ! 

For pale is his brow, 
Though no terror or danger 

Can visit him now! 


Second Woman. 
The lips that were ruddy 
Are white as his cheek; 
No war-club is bloody,* 
Yet they cannot speak! 


Third Woman. 
On his fair skin’s no scar, 
And no wound on his breast ; 
But, though not in war, 
He hath gone to his rest! 


All, in Chorus. 
Oh! his mother will sit as we sit at the door, ¢ 
But her white-bosomed boy she will never see 
more ! 
First Woman. 
Where Joliba’s waters 
Roll silent and deep, 
Will Afric’s dark daughters 
The young stranger weep. 


Second Woman. 
For his sire there sits wailing 
Until he shall come, 
In his ransom-boat sailing ¢ 
To carry him home! 


Third Woman. 
’Twas for this that the Saltlake§ 
And desert he crossed ; 
But the Fetiche|| his doom spake— 
And where was his boast! 


All, in Chorus. 
Oh! his sisters will sit as we sit by the door, 
But their white-bosomed brother they'll never 
see more! 


First Woman. 
Oh, weep for the mother, 
The fair one that bore, 
Who perhaps had no other,— 
Her joying is o'er! 


Second Woman. 
Or if a fond sister 
Will wait his return, 
From the last time he kissed her, 
She lives but to mourn ! 


Third Woman. 
But, oh! if one dearer 
Than kindred or friend 
Shall weep till he’s near her, 
When shall her grief end? 


All, in Chorus. 
For at eve they may watch as we watch at the 
door, 
But joy to their bosom returneth no more! 
= The young man died by stratagem, not violence. 

+ Mungo Park, sen. beautifully describes the African 
women assembled at their duor-ways every evening to 
sing. 

vp he negroes in slavery cherish the hope that their 
friends will come sailing to ransom them. : 

§ Saltlake is the name given to the sea in the interior 


of Africa. 
|| FeticheGod ; Ido! 








First Woman. 
My son’s in the bush near ; 


Second Woman. 
My brothers are too; 
Third Woman. 
My infant (be hush, dear !) 
Is listening to you. 


All, in Chorus. 
The son will be soon with the brother returned, 
And the child be a man—thou canst only be 
mourned. 


Fourth Woman. 
My husband is reaping, 
His boy by his side. 
Fifth Woman. 
My lover is sleeping, 
‘To dream of his bride. 


All, in Chorus. 
The evening that closes brings them to your 
ates; 
Alas! for the wife or the mother that waits! 


Fourth Woman. 

Like her I am weeping, 

A husband was brave ; 
My boy s tears are steeping 

The chains of a slave ! 


Semi-chorus. 
Ye white men who robbed me, O give her my 


son ; 
If he cannot come back, I'll forgive what you’ve 
done. 
Second Semi-chorus. 
O then o’er the white brow 
The whiter robe spread ; 
And on his low bier now 
The essences shed. + 
The flowers we have gathered 
To place on his breast, 
Like him too have withered, 
But like him are blest! 
For their perfume hath sped, 
All exhaled by the day, 
And his spirit hath fled 
To his home far away. 
Full Chorus. 
Then wail not the sleeper, but those who will 
mourn, 
And weary, and wait, though he cannot return. 








INTERESTING PARTICULARS OF A 
DUEL BETWEEN CHARLES THE TENTH 
AND THE DUKE DE BOURBON, 


Ir is a singular circumstance, that one of the 
first acts by which the expatriated monarch 
of France distinguished his entrée into public 
life, was an outrageous and unmanly attack 
upon the aunt of the very Duke of Orleans who 
seems likely to succeed him in the high state 
from which he has so justly been hurled by an 
indignant people. But the whole of the trans- 
action which terminated in a duel, is so agreeably 
related by that best of story-tellers, the Baron de 
Bensenval, that we cannot do better than trans- 
late the interesting narrative for the gratification 
of our readers. 

On the marriage of the Duke de Bourbon 
with the sister of the late Duke d’Orleans, 
aunt of the present Duke, Madame de Canil- 
lac was appointed hy the Duchess one. of her 
attendant ladies. Being fair, fresh, and young, 
she went through the usual routine of courtly 
gallantries, first attracting the attention of the 
Duke de Bourbon himself, and, not without 
cause, exciting the jealousy of the Duchess. 
At length, Madame de Canillac fixed the wan- 
dering fancy of the then Count d’ Artois, (now 


t Essences arc spread over the dead body of friends. 








Charles X.); and this byno means lessened the 
ill-will of the Duchess towards her; for the 
Count having been one of her own early ad- 
mirers, it added a particular and personal cause 
of hatred to the jealousy she had previously felt 
as an injured wite. 

These feelings first openly appeared at a 
masked ball, given by the Court on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1788. ‘There an uncourtly encounter 
took place between the Count and the Duchess, 
in the course of which, the Duchess attempting 
to remove his mask, the enraged Count seized 
her hand, struck her furiously in the face, and 
availing himself of her first surprise, quitted 
her to mingle in the crowd without uttering a 
word, 

This affair created but little sensation in the 
first instance, the Duchess having herself passed 
it off in conversation with her brother as one of 
the not unusual follies of a masked ball ; but 
afterwards, on the following Thursday, at her 
own table, she represented it more seriously, 
declaring before all the guests that the Count 
was the most insolent of men, and that she was 
nearly calling the guard to her assistance on the 
occasion. 

This account, with its comments, soon spread 
abroad, and produced a great sensation. The 
women especially, were violent against the 
Count. The public, 1 know not why, did not 
like the Royal Family, and especially the Queen 
and the Count d’Artois. Yet the Queen was a 
model of what a French Queen ought to be, 
and the Count had excellent qualities, notwith- 
standing that frivolity and giddiness which too 
often characterize youth, and is frequently 
pushed beyond the age that excuses it. 

Although the Duchess herself was by no 
means popular, yet on this occasion, every one, 
especially the women, declared in her favour, as 
well for the reason before mentioned, as because 
the jealousy which so frequently reigns amongst 
themselves, is always made to give way to their 
common cause when they consider their lawful 
prerogative to be attacked. 

At length this affair became the all engross- 
ing topic of conversation at Court. “I went 
(adds the Baron de Bensenval,) according to 
custom, to Versailles on the Sunday morning, 
and there finding myself téte-d-téte with the 
Count, I took the opportunity of trying to give 
him a more just idea than he previously had 
entertained of the matter generally, and of his 
own conduct in particular. Admitting that the 
Duchess had acted very reprehensibly in the 
first instance, I explained to him that the manner 
in which he had resented it and retaliated, had 
placed him altogether in the wrong, for that his 
outrageous conduct towards her at once shocked 
the opinions of men, and was most revolting to 
the self-love of women. He acknowledged that 
I was in the right, and excused himself on the 
ground of having been hurried away by a trans- 
port of passion which did not leave him time to 
deliberate.” 

The old Baron then proceeds, in the true 
Grammont style, to relate the various endeavours 
made by the King and Queen to compromise 
the affair; the former by the interposition of 
authority, and the latter by some species of in- 
trigue, in which his own vanity would seem to 
intimate that the interview she sought with him 
on the occasion, had more the appearance of 
personal gallantry towards himself, than of any 
vehement anxiety for her brother-in-law the 
Count d’ Artois. 

Matters, however, proceeded in such train, 
that it became necessary to take some step to 
satisfy, at least, the opinion of society; and, as 
it usually happens in these cases, it was the more 
imperative from the parties not having shown 
any very decided opinion of their own upon this 
point. 
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The Baron then states, that “in an interview 
which I had with the Counts Jules de PoLtignac 
and Vandreuil, and the Chevalier de Crussol,+ 
I expressed my opinion that there was no other 
course to adopt. They agreed with me, and the 
Chevalier added, ‘ Nevertheless, the thing must 
not be carried too far, for as soon as the Count 
d’Artois and the Duke de Bourbon shall have 
taken their swords in hand, I shall produce the 
order of the King to stay proceedings;’ and 
upon this he took from his pocket an order to 
this effect, under the King's hand. 

*¢ What, Sir!’ I exclaimed, ‘is it a farce you 
intend to get up, in which the Count d’ Artois 
is but to play a part? I warn you that this will 
cause more scandal, and more dishonour, than 
all that has gone before !—for my own part, I 
will never sanction such a course.’—‘* What 
would you have?’ replied the Chevalier. ‘It 
is sufficient for the Count d’Artois to present 
himself—his affair is to appear at the appointed 
place of meeting—it is the King’s pleasure to 
prevent the further consequences.’ 

“The Counts Polignac and Vandreuil agreed 
with the Chevalier. ‘Good faith, gentlemen!’ 
I replied, ‘ you will not make me easily com- 
prehend the moral of that.’.—‘ You talk very 
lightly of these matters,’ said Crussol; ‘ you 
forget that I shall be a witness—that I have al- 
ready pledged myself for the result—and if any 
thing should happen to the Count, my head 
would answer it.’ 

“¢Sir,’ said I, ‘if you do not find this a suit- 
able occasion to peril it, I have no more to say; 
I shall myself speak to the Count d’ Artois :’ 
whereupon I quitted them, and sought the 
Count’s apartments. 

“*T found him in his cabinet with five or six of 
his household, and whispered him to accompany 
me into an inner room, as I had something to 
say tohim. ‘We are very weil here,’ said he ; 
—what is it?’ drawing me at the same time to 
a bay-window. I explained the whole matter 
fully to him, and informed him of the remarks 
that were made upon it in Paris, without in the 
least disguising the unpleasant observations 
that were applied to himself. I told him that 
the Duke de Bourbon had called at La Baga- 
telle,t and concluded that it was impossible for 
things to remain as they were. 

“ During the conversation I examined him 
narrowly, but neither by word or gesture did he 
betray the slighest emotion, except surprise, as 
if he had previously been unaware of what had 
been passing, and of the character that had been 
assigned to him. He heard me out attentively, 
and when I had finished, he inquired, with per- 
fect sang froid, what forms custom rendered 
necessary on these occasions ?” 

The veteran Colonel of his Majesty's Swiss 
Guards, the baron of the “ Vieille Cour,” now 
mounts his own peculiar hobby, and spares us 
no syllable of the long discourse he addressed 
to the Count, entreating that everything might 
be done strictly, “selon les régles ;’’ that in all 
things the punctilio of the duello might be 
rigidly observed ; and it is finally arranged that 
the Count is to give the Duke the opportunity 
of an interview in the Bois de Boulogne. 

He then proceeds to the Queen’s play-table, 
and to other parties, where he hears the conduct 
of the Count spoken of in the most unmeasured 
terms, which he says does not much displease 
him, on account of the re-action he hopes the 
next day’s proceedings may produce. “ In the 
meantime,” continues the Baron, “ it occurred 
to me that it would not be amiss that the Count 
should, after the meeting, proceed tothe Duchess 
de Bourbon’s, and offer that apology for his 
conduct which, unti! then, he had never sub- 
mitted to make. Thus having satisfied the point 
of honour, he might take this step with equal 





+ A captain in the Count d’ Artois’ guards, 
~ A country seat of the Count d’Artois. 





grace to himself, and gallantry to the ladies, 
whose virulence against him this seemed the 
only mode of appeasing. Not daring, however, 
of my own authority, to give such advice without 
the knowledge of their Majesties, I hastened 
to address the following letter to the Queen :— 

‘ Madam,—I take the liberty of suggesting to 
your Majesty, an idea that has just occurred to 
me, and which I think will put an end to the 
scandal and outrageous clamour that I observe 
on all sides against the Count d’ Artois, and par- 
ticularly on the part of the ladies. It is that 
when the proposed plant (Uidée projetée) shall 
have been carried into effect, the Count, before 
returning to Versailles, should go directly to the 
Duchess de Bourbon, and make his apology to 
her as gallantly as possible, expressing at the 
same time his regret that circumstances had 
prevented his taking this step sooner. 

‘Your Majesty will perceive the delicacy of 
such a proceeding, and that, however, wrong the 
Count might have been originally, he will have 
truly made the amende honorable, and thus it 
will no longer be possible for the public to amuse 
itself at his expense. Besides this conduct will 
be consistent with what has occurred to-day be- 
tween the Count and the Due de Chartres.t If 
your Majesty shall approve this proposal, I pre- 
sume that it will be communicated tothe King, 
and entreat that I may receive his orders in time 
to communicate them to the Count, who does me 
the honour of dining with me ; but as it is pos- 
sible I may not on this head find him so pliant 
as on the other points wherein I have had the 
honour of advising him, I request that the King 
will be pleased to authorize my using his name, 


(only with the Count d’Artois himself,) to de- | 


termine him in case 1 shall myself fail to 
persuade him to it.’ 

“‘T passed a restless night; and arose early the 
morning; about 11 o'clock, one of the hussars 
of the Count d’ Artois’ guard came galloping up, 
and informed me that the Prince was expecting 
me in the Bois de Boulogne, at the Prince’s 
gate. Without saying a word, I got into my 
carriage that was waiting forme. At the Bar- 
riere du Cours, I met the Prince de Condé and 
the Duke de Bourbon, with many others; this 
made me think they were returning from hunt- 
ing, and that nothing had yet taken place. At 
L’Etoile, I met Vaupaliere, who stopped me, 
exclaiming with enthusiam, ‘They have fought 
like a couple of infantry grenadiers.’ 

“T afterwards met several! other persons which 
convinced me that the business had been con- 
ducted with as much show and parade as I would 
have wished secrecy and simplicity. 

“ Arrived at the gate Maillot, I took one of the 
Prince of Nassau’s horses, and hastened to join 
the Count, whom I met on foot at the Cross of 
Armenonville. I ran to him and embraced him. 
Impatient to learn the particulars, I took De 


Crussol aside, saying, ‘Pray tell me, how has it | 





all gone off? They have fought? and the order 
of the Kine? and all the fine arrangements of 


yesterday? what has been done about them? | 


The devil take me if I understand the thing in 
the least.’ 

“¢This morning,’ replicd the Chevalier de 
Crussol, ‘ before setting out for Versailles, 1§ 
secretly placed his best sword under the carriage 
seat—we went alone together, and he, thinking 
I knew nothing of the matter, did not speak a 


+ The intended duel. 

> The Duc de Chartres (the late Duc d’Orleans,) had 
called on the Count d’Arteis that morning at Versailles, 
and, no one being present but myself, had demanded 
of him an explanatioa of the then current reports—and 
particularly what was his opinion as to the Duchess de 
Bourbon. ‘To this the Count replied, that he should be 
grieved beyond measure, to give offence to any lady 
whatever, especially to the Duchess de Bourbon—and 
more particularly than all, to the sister of the Duke de 
Chartres. 

§ This J seems inconsistent with the other part of the 
narrative. : 











word on the subject, but conversed very affably 
and pleasantly on other topics. On our arrival 
at the Prince’s gate, I found the Duke de Bour- 
bon on foot, surrounded by many people. As 
soon as the Count perceived him, he dismounted, 
and going directly towards him, addressed him 
smilingly, saying, “ How is this, Sir? the world 
imagine that you and I are in search of one 
another.” 

“©The Duke replied, taking off his hat, “Sir, I 
am here to receive your orders ;"’—“ and I to ex- 
ecute yours,” the Count rejoined. “ I pray you, 
permit me an instant to return to my carriage ;”” 
he did so, and brought out his sword, and they 
advanced together into the wood, about twenty 
paces, each with his sword in hand. They were 
about to commence, when the Duke de Bourbon 
observed, “ You do not remark, Sir, that the sun 
is in your eyes.” —“ You are right,” replied the 
Count, “there is no shade from the trees, and 
we shall find none except under the wall, which 
is not far off; let us seek it.” 

“Upon this the two princes, each with his 
drawn sword under his arm, went towards the 
wall chatting together, the Count followed by 
myself; and the Dake by Mozs. de Vilraye. 
The other attendants remaining behind at the 
Prince’s gate. On reaching the wall they took 
off their spurs and their coats also, and com- 
menced the attack by mutual thrusts and parry- 
ing, which continued for some time. 

“* At length,’ added De Crussol, ‘I saw the 
colour mount in the face of the Count d’ Artois, 
which made me think that he was becoming too 
eager; at last he redoubled his vehemence and 
pressed in upon the Duke to break through his 
guard ; at that moment the Duke slightly tripped, 
and I lost sight of the point of the Count d’Ar- 
tois’ sword, which appeared to pass under the 
Duke’s arm, so that I imagined him to be 
wounded, whereupon I went forward and en- 
treated them to discontinue.—“ One moment, 
gentlemen,” said I, “ if you do not agree to what 
I am about to propose, you may still resume the 
combat; but in my judgment, there has already 
been four times as much done as was necessary 
to satisfy the cause of the present quarrel ; I 
will be judged by M. Vilraye, whose opinion is 
entitled to attention on such points.”’—* I agree 
entirely with M. de Crussol,” replied M. de 
Vilraye; “ enough has been done to satisfy the 
most scrupulous delicacy.”’—* It is not for me 
to offer an opinion,” said the Count d’ Artois ; 
‘Tam here to satisty the Duke de Bourbon, and 
attend his orders." —* Sir,” replied the Duke, 
lowering the point of his sword and addressing 
the Count d’ Artois, “ J am penetrated with gra- 
titude for your goodness, and shall never forget the 
honour you have done me.” The parties then 
cordially embraced each other. 

“*] cannot express,’ continued De Crussol 
‘how delighted I am at the termination of this 
adventure, and at the conduct of the Count 
d’Artois..—‘I am no less pleased than your- 
self,’ I replied ; but I cannot get over one thing. 
How could you, provided as you were with the 
King’s order, and with the doctrine you and 
Polignac professed yesterday—how could you have 
permitted them to fight in this manner? 1 saw his 
embarrassment in his reply, and pressed him no 
further; but from that day to this, I have never 
been able rightly to clear up this part of the 
business, although I have made several attempts 
to do so.’” 

The Baron then meets Mons. Campan, who 
brings him an answer from the Queen te his 
letter :— 

“Success to genius! the very same idea also 
struck me this morning. I have spoken of it to 
the King, who approves it strongly—you may 
use his name in case of need, but I hope that 
my brother will so far listen to reason as to 
render this alternative unnecessary. Adieu, 


t Itis the Chevalier de Crussol who is speaking. 
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Monsieur le Baron, I trust that on my return to 


Paris, this evening, all will be over; [ earnestly 
hope it may, for my brother’s sake, and for all 
of you.” 

He then presses the proposed apology to the 
Duchess upon the Count, whom he prevails upon 
to consent to it, and he accordingly goes to the 
Palais Bourbon for that purpose. His excuses, 
however, although respectfully profiered, are 
but coldly received. On his return home, the 
Count d’Artois meets Count Jules de Polignac, 
by whom he is advised of the necessity of writing 
to apologize and excuse himself to the King, 
which he is easily prevailed upon to do—and the 
whole atfair terminates by a week’s banishment 
of both parties from Court as a punishment for 
their disobedience to the Royal Commands. 

The Queen and the Count d’ Artois, however, 
are indiscreet enough to appear at the Theatre 
on the same evening—an indelicacy for which 
they are condemned by the Baron, and which 
they are made sensible of in a very mortifying 
manner, by the cold reception they experienced 
from the public, and the applause and enthu- 
siasm with which the Duchess de Bourbon was 
everywhere hailed. 

The old Baron concludes his narration by 
shrewdly remarking, that “ after the successful 
termination of an affair which at its outset had 
so compromised the Count d’Artois, and so 
afflicted the King and Queen; and after the part 
that I had taken in that affair, I might naturally 
look for some mark of approbation of my con- 
duct; but not only neither the King, nor the 
Queen, norany one of the Court ever opened their 
mouths afterwards to me upon the subject, but 
the whole credit of the business absolutely was 
given to the Chevalier de Crussol: whether it 
was that he related the adventure more favour- 
ably than facts would warrant, or from the 
silence I always observe in such matters, I know 
not, but all eyes were turned towards him, and 
I reaped no other honour from the affair than 
my own self-satisfaction, which, to be sure, ouglit 
to be sutiicient for a man.” 

The whole turn of this narrative leaves it in 
doubt whether the Baron is more shrewd or 
simple in his view of the transaction. One 
cannot but be struck at the choice that was 
made of the accommodating De Crussol, as the 
Count d’Artois’ friend, in preference to the 
severe and unaccommodatiug Baron, who was 
too much of a Sir Lucius O”'lriv-rer to suit the 
party on this occasion. Comment upon it, is 
quite unnecessary, for, as through a small aper- 
ture yon may often see a large space—so a 
trifling circumstance will often expose a whole 
character. The account is extremely curious in 
many respects, as it gives a lively insight into 
the intrigues of the French Court, and the 
manners of the courtiers of that day, and it is 
particularly interesting as conveying some idea 
of the personal character, when young, of those 
whose riper years seem likely to influence the 
destiny of nations. 








TO A COQUETTE. 

Spare all thy pretty woman wiles, 
Averted eyes recall; 

Fear not, although thy rosiest smiles 
In bland profusion fall. 

My heart as free as mountain air 
Hath been—shall ever be, 

If the first chain it’s doomed to wear 
Be rivetted by thee. 

Others may for thy love consume— 
Pine silently and sad ; 

I gaze, because thy beauty’s bloom 
Hath tints that make me glad. 

It is to me as sunset hues, 
Or far heights robed in snow, 

Whose lustre he delighted views 
Who dréads the chill below. 





THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Tue present Duke of Orleans is the eldest 
son of the too famous Louis Philippe, (better 
known under the name of “ Egalité,”) and of 
Louise Marie Adelaide of Bourbon Penthievre. 
He was born in the year 1773, and, together 
with his brothers, the Duc de Montpensier aud 
the Count de Beaujolais, was educated by the 
celebrated Madame de Genlis, upon the system 
recommended by Rousseau in his “ Emilius.” 

At the period of the Revolution, and when 
only 19 years of age, we find him, in accordance 
with the popular policy of his house, a Lieute- 
nant Colonel in the 14th Dragoons, and distin- 
guishing himself against the invaders of his native 
country, under General Kellerman and Damou- 
riez at the battles of Nerwind and Jemappe. 

He was at this time, in consequence of Du- 
mouriez’ defection, included with the other 
members of his family in the sweeping denun- 
ciations of the sanguinary monsters then at the 
head of the French government. His father and 
two brothers were unluckily arrested at Nice, 
and subsequently removed to the prison of Mar- 
seilles. The fate of the father is well known— 
that of the brothers was more fortunate, and 
that it was so, was mainly owing to their gene- 
rous brother, the preseat Duke of Orleans. 

It had been his good fortune to effect his es- 
cape from the consequences of the revolutionary 
decrees, and for a long time he wandered about 
under assumed names in the mountains of 
Switzerland, and in Germany, Norway, and 
Denmark. It was during his concealment in 
the Duchy of Holstein, after his father had fillen 
a victim, and whilst his brothers were languishing 
in the fourth year of their imprisonment, that 
the Duke received from his mother a letter, 
wherein she expresses an earnest hope “ that 
the prospect of relieving the misfortunes of his 
afflicted mother and his unhappy family may in- 
duce his generous spirit to contribute to the 
peace and security of his country.” 

The object here pointed at was for the Duke 
to give a pledge that he would leave the couti- 
nent of Europe for America; and this was 
exacted by the then Government as the price of 
liberating the two princes from their impvison- 
ment. 

To this letter of his mother, the Duke replied 
in the following manner :— 

“When my de 
this letter, her orders will have been executed 
—I shail already have departed for America. 
I seem to be in a dream when I think how soon 
I shall again embrace my brothers and be re- 
united to them,—I, who formerly imagined that 
our separation was impossible. Think not, 
however, that in anything I complain of my 
destiny. Oh, no! I feel too sensibly how much 
more frightful it might really be—I shall not 
even deein it unfortunate, if, after being restored 
to my brothers, I learn that my dear mother is 
also well and comfortable; and especially if i 
may indulge the thought of contributing in any 
manner to the tranquillity and happiness of 
France. For my country I cannot feel anything 
persona! as a sacrifice—and whilst I live, there 
is none that I am not prepared to make for her.” 

He did, in fact, immediately embark from 
Hamburgh for America, where he soon had the 
satisfaction of being joined by his brothers, who, 
thus having met, vowed to part no more. They 
visited together all the noted places of the New 
World, and were introduced and entertained by 
the President Washington, at Mount Vernon. 
They finally came over to this country, and took 
up their abode at Twickenham. Here they 
cultivated the arts and sciences, in which they 
delighted and excelled. Here, in May 1807, 
the Duke de Montpensier died of a consump- 
tion in the flower of his age; he was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, where a monument with a 














arest mother shall have received | 


classic and elegant inscription is erected to his 
memory. 
The Count de Beaujolais, already feeling the 


| symptoms of the same disorder, was advised to 








seek a milder climate, but was only induced to 
do so by the assurances that his brother of 
Orleans would never quit him. The brothers 
repaired to Malta—but toolate: the Countalso 
died, in the vear 1808, leaving his brother to the 
chances and changes of a world in which he 
seems yet destined to act an important part. 


DR. SOUTHEY AND THE LITERARY 
GAZETTE, 

Tue public owe to Dr. Southey a debt of gra- 
titude, for the just and generous indignation 
with which he has spoken out on the subject of 
the poor, pitiful attack on Mr. Lamb in the 
Literary Gazette. He comes long after us, it is 
true, but, to the shame of the public press, he 
precedes most others; and he brings with him 
the weight and influence of a name that must 
secure the judgment from the mean insinuation 
of being influenced by a paltry feeling of rivalry. 
We say again, the review was not written in 
the spirit of truth and independence; and un- 
less there be more discretion both in the praise 
and censure of the Literary Gazette, not all 
the interest of Messrs. Longman & Co. and 
Colburn & Bentley, whose property it is, can 
uphold that paper. The public will at last un- 
derstand, as well as we do, how to reconcile 
such severe indignation as the critic pours out 
on Mr, Lamb’s work, with its half dozen laudatory 
notices within one month of one of the most hasty, 
inaccurate, and contemptible books ever pub- 
lished—the first number of “The Juvenile Li- 
brary.”” We now give the pleasant commentary 
of one above all suspicion, on the criticisms of 
the Literary Gazette ; and we trust our readers 
will take the trouble of referring back to No. 
142 of our Paper, published on the 17th of 
July, in which the book referred to and the 
criticism were both noticed. 

TO CHARLES LAMB, 
ON THE REVIEWAL OF HIS “ ALBUM VERSES” IN 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Charles Lamb, to those who know thee justly dear 
For rarest genius, and for sterling worth, 
Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sincere, 
And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 
Nor ever in its sport infixed a sting ; 
To us who have admired and loved thee long, 
It is a proud as well as pleasant thing 
To hear thy good report, now borne along 
Upon the honest breath of public praise : 
We know that with the elder sons of song 
In honouring whom thou hast delighted still, 
Thy naqne shall keep its course to after days. 
The empty pertness, and the vulgar wrong, 
The flippant folly, the malicious will, 
Which have assailed thee, now, or heretofore, 
Find, soon or late, their proper meed of shame; 
The more thy triumph, and our pride the more, 
When witling crities to the world proclaim, 
In lead, their own dolt incapacity. 
Matter it is of mirthful memory 
To think, when thou wert early in the field, 
How doughtily small Jeffrey ran at thee 
A-tilt, and broke a bulrush on thy shield. 
And now, a veteran in the lists of fame, 
I ween, old Friend ! thou art not worse bested 
When with a maudlin eye and drunken aim 
Dulness hath thrown a jerdan at thy head. 
SouTuey. 











THERE exists a species of Delta, near the 
mouth of the Rhone, which goes by the name of 
La Camarga. Though deserving of the attention 
of naturalists, we believe that its existence is 
but very partially known amongst them. By 
the accumulation of saft on the surface of this 
extensive plain, the soil has become wretchedly 
deteriorated—a circumstance which accounts 
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for the practice, said to have obtained among 
the ancients, of strewing salt over lands which 
they had doomed to perpetual sterility. The 
same custom was observed in Lombardy during 
the middle ages. 

In this region are found large masses of pure 
silicious sand, where vegetation struggles for 
life; and the locusts of the Acridium Migratorium 
species, deposit their eggs within them in such 
immense quantities, that if they be not destoyed, 
clouds of these insects swarm over the surround- 
ing districts, and devour whatever vegetable 
growth falls in their way. Among the means 
resorted to, with a view of remedying this evil, 
are the following :—A continuous line of fires 
is made, as a barrier against the progress of 
these destroyers; a deep perpendicular ditch 
is dug, and into this they are driven in their 
progress by blows of a broom, and they are 
captured in this way, or bythe adoption of other 
means; such as in traps constructed of large 
tiles, placed at the extremities of fields and 
meadows, and these terminate ina species of cell. 
General Miollis has in this way filled one hun- 
dred and twenty sacks, of nine bushels each, in the 
course ofa single day; and four years ago, above 
fifty thousand bushels of these insect freebooters 
were destroyed in the space of three months. 
This district possesses a degenerate breed of 
Arabian horses, the colour of which is a full 
white ; whilst the horned cattle are of a jet black, 
strong, and finely moulded. They are nearly 
in a wild state, and obtain a scanty subsistence, 
particularly in winter, from the spacious, though 
sterile, pastures over which they ramble. 








PICTURE GALLERY AT BOLOGNA. 


We had notbeen two hours in the Gallery when 
a storm came on that made it impossible to see 
another picture. The Custode felt for us, when 
he heard we were to depart the next morning. He 
was a fine intelligent old man, very like ythe 
painter, and had the same enthusiasm. But if 
we could not see, we could talk ; and we wandered 
about together, pining over the fine things that 
surrounded us, and the kind old man eking 
out the half-visible form with a grand sweeping 
outline on the “impalpable air.” I seemed to 
understand the pictures, as if their excellence was 
palpable to the touch, Unity of feeling made all 
clear between us. Art had to both almost the 
sanctity and holiness of religion. Here I found 
one to agree with me, that beauty is a living and 
ever-enduring principle, of which art is the 
symbol, and to be worshipped in the temple of 
man’s heart. I know you will laugh at this, but 
no matter; the theory is as true as human feel- 
ing, and universal as human nature; though I am 
not philosopher enough to make it apparent and 
pass current. His resemblance to was, I ad- 
nit, greatly in his favour with me; I have already 
travelled far enough to make all home recollec- 
tions dear to me; and I have always delighted to 
listen to “that old man eloquent,” when towards 
night, with his second glass of weak spirits and 
water, he contrived to bring the subject round 
to the old theme, Art and Sir Joshua—and here 
I was discoursing in England. 

You will say, perhaps, that I have more rea- 
sons than this for liking the Custode; for, before 
T took leave of him, he offered to be at the Gal- 
lery and ready to receive us at any hour, how- 
ever early. Having a conscience, we fixed for 
seven, and found him punctual. 

This Gallery, though small, is a fine illus- 
trated history of Art. There is hardly a pic- 
ture that is not either curious or admirable, 
illustrative of the progress of Art or of its per- 
fection. The collection of the old masters is 
full of interest: their poor thin forms, hard 
outline, and unmixed colour, show the infancy 
of Art; but the powerful expression—that light 











within, that shines forth and overspreads the 
countenance of many of the heads—is quite ad- 
mirable. We must not reserve all commendation 
for the greater men that perfected Art—there 
were great men that preceded them. Francia was 
a wonderful man, and Perugino was not an un- 
worthy master even of Raphael. In the Cartoons 
I know, and in his frescoes I believe, it is diffi- 
cult to find a trace of Perugino; but these are 
the most perfect works of that wonderful man, 
and he is so wonderful because of the advance 
he made: but there are heads and feet in pictures 
here by Perugino, which would not disgrace the 
famous St. Cecilia that is beside them; and, 
judging from the engraving by Mantuanus, I 
now suspect we are indebted to the severe truth 
which Raphael was made to observe as a scholar, 
for some part of the effective power and indi- 
viduality of those fine heads in the “ Dispute of 
the Sacrament” so justly admired, and which is 
worth all the blending and harmony, and the 
other phrases and things they indicate, put 
together. 

Here is, as there ought to be, the finest col- 
lection of the Carracci in the world. Of Annibal 
we know most in England ;—but Sir Joshua 
thought most highly of Ludovico, and B—, who is 
always wild in his enthusiasm, wrote to me that 
I should find his cousins mere daubers compared 
to him, and his “ Transfiguration” nothing short 
of perfection. Sir Joshua may be right—at any 
rate, I defer to his judgment—but I cannot at 
all agree to the extraordinary superiority of the 
“Transfiguration.” In outline, it inclines to 
the hard—in action, to the extravagant, the 
muscular display is anatomical, the colour cold 
and marbly ;—but mind, this is the inclination 
only, for it is a grand picture; and I merely 
notice these things to distinguish it from other 
pictures. This criticism would be almost equally 
true of his famous “ St. Paul,” though not true 
of the rest of the picture; and, indeed, a criti- 
cism of Ludovico Carracci should, to be just, 
be confined to a particular picture: he seems to 
have been always seeking for something beyond 
what he had attained, and every picture is an 
experiment. The “ Adoration of the Virgin” is 
very fine; but the same subject by Annibal is 
not inferior. ‘The “St. Jerome,” by Augustino, 
is less to my liking; but the three are judiciously 
placed together, and are a fine study. The 
Carracci were all great men, and all deserving 
admiration. The Gallery is hardly less rich in 
Domenichino and Guido. Of Domenichino, I 
have not yet determined what I ought to think ; 
this doubt, perhaps, is proof that he was not of 
the very highest and most commanding order of 
mind ; and yet such a painter can be second to 
few. His “ Peter Martyr” recals Titian, and then 
sinks to mediocrity. ‘There are two other very 
large pictures by him, brilliant in colour—too 
brilliant—with fine faces, fine figures, and fine 
groups, but wanting unity.—By Guido, there 
are, with many others, a fine dream-like picture 
of the “ Crucifixion ;’—a “ Sampson,” splendid 
in colouring, in which you see how admirable a 
picture may be without glitter and tinsel ;—and 
the “ Five Patron Saints,” which is inferior to 
very few in the Gallery, or any other gallery. 
There is also a portrait by him, (and, I believe, 
they are rare,) which is inimitable ; and a por- 
trait of him by Simone da Pesaro, which, though 
a mere head, and hardly so large as life, is quite 
sufficient to contradict the tale that he was so 
unaccustomed to portrait painting, that he died 
broken hearted, because he failed when employed 
for that purpose by the Duke of Mantua. 

Here, too, is the well-known “St. Cecilia,” 
by Raphael; and you have an opportunity of 
judging how the pupil improved on the master, 
in the blending of his colours, massing his light, 
and the bolder drawing. You may contrast the 
poor “St. Michael’’ of Perugino with the grand 
figure of the * Apostle leaning ou the sword,” 





which is inferior only to the Cartoons ;—but 
Perugino will still deserve our admiration. This 
picture has been restored ; for, in Richardson’s 
time there was a line running across the centre, 
quite fried with the candles of the altar, where 
it then stood. But many of the finest pictures 
have been restored. The “ Last Supper,” by 
Leonardo, has been nearly, if not wholly, re- 
painted; the “ Madonna de Foligno” and the 
“ Peter Martyr” were taken from the wood and 
transferred tocanvas; and not merely the wood, 
but the size ground on which they were painted, 
was removed, and afterwards the paintings them- 
selves perfected. 

Every picture in the collection is deserving 
notice; and on many I have made little mar- 
ginal observations—but particular criticism is 
not worth transferring ; some by Elizabeth Si- 
rani, the lady scholar of Guido, who died so young, 
and yet painted so much, and engraved also, do 
honour to Art and to Ladies. 

D. C. 





MATTEO, THE RENEGADO. 
Rome, July 10, 1830. 

Mvcu interest has been excited here by the 
fate of a Greek renegado, who has publicly de- 
stroyed himself at Smyrna. The particulars of 
this melancholy instance of the effects of remorse 
upon a wounded conscience are exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

Matteo, a young Candian Greck, formerly a 
slave in the service of a Turkish butcher at 
Smyrna, had gone over to Mahomedanism in his 
twelfth year. After having remained with his 
master for a space of four and twenty months, 
he went to Constantinople, and thence found his 
way into Russia, where he sojourned for several 
years ; but, a short time back, being anxiously 
desirous to revisit his native country, he turned 
his steps once more towards Constantinople, and 
put himself on board of an Ionian vessel, bound 
for Smyrna, where he hoped to find an oppor- 
tunity of getting across to Candia. During his 
passage he fell into conversation with a Greek 
priest, a fellow-passenger, on religious topics, 
and confessed to him, that, when a child, he had 
abjured the Greek religion; but that, for some 
time past, he had felt an internal yearning to 
return to the faith of his forefathers. The Greek 
was by no means satisfied that the renegade 
should rejoin the ranks of the faithful so noise- 
lessly ; he took occasion, therefore, to depict 
the torments of hell in the most hideous 
colours, and gave him no hopes of reconciling 
himself to his offended Maker, unless he ex- 
piated his transgression on the very spot where 
he had committed it. As soon as he had landed 
at Smyrna, he went to his former master, and 
assailed him with every species of malediction 
and abuse. The ‘Turk lent a patient ear to 
Matteo’s gross language, but his coolness served 
only to exasperate him still more; and his con- 
duct became at last so outrageous, that a crowd 
collected around the house, the police was called 
in, and the Greek was carried away to prison. 
On appearing before the Mollah, he burst out 
into a long strain of invective against the magis- 
trate himself and the Mahomedan religion; and, 
upon the Mollah’s report, was brought into the 
presence of the Pasha, against whom he made 
use of the same violent language. The Pasha, 
in consequence, remanded him to prison for 
three days, in order that he might be calmed 
down, and reflect upon the inevitable result of 
his continuing in the same mind. At the end 
of this term Matteo was again conducted into 
the Pasha’s presence, and, persisting in his abuse 
and abrogation of Islamism, was abandoned to 
the arm of the law, and ordered for decapitation 
on the twenty-fifth of May. The Ionian captain, 
who had brought him from Constantinople, now 
interfered to save his life, by claiming him as 
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one of his own crew; and the excellent Pasha 
(Jussuf), who was by no means desirous Matteo 
should be sacrificed, admitted the claim; but the 
Greek was too firmly intent upon the expiation 
prescribed to him to avail himself of this or any 
other opportunity of escape. At the place of 
execution hosts of Greeks rushed forward, and, 
in defiance of the exertions of the guard, threw 
themselves on the corpse for the purpose of 
dipping their fingers in his blood, and possessing 
themselves of fragments of his clothing, which 
they considered nothing short of holy. 








THE MODERN BRITISH DRAMA. 
“ A thing of shreds and patches,”’--Shaksp. 





“ We’re fall’n upon gloomy days, 

Star after star decays ; 

Ev’ry bright name that shed 

Light o’er the land, is fled !”"— 
So sings Moore, in the sorrowful indignation 
of a patriot looking upon the ruin of hiscountry; 
and sosay we, in the same spirit of sadness, while 
contemplating the downfall of the national stage. 
“That it should come to this!” That one o 
England’s most peculiar prides, her dramatic 
poetry, should be ejected from her temples to 
make room for a gipsy tribe of patched up fo- 
reigners—a silly crowd of bantling wits, the spu- 
rious offspring of mental concubinage! Is it not 
so? Do the theatres send forth anything but the 
hybrid and dove-tailed adaptations of French or 
German farces?) An author who had temerity 
enough to present to our managers an original 
piece, written in the spirit of true dramatism, 
English dramatism, would be laughed at by the 
sapient judges behind the curtain. He would 
be told that to depict character, to paint human 
nature, in fact, to hold its “ mirror up,” would 
be now-a-days a silly thing—that, instead of an 
actor’s studying to give effect to the ideas of his 
author, it is the business, the duty, the tailor-like 
office of the latter, to take measure of him, and 
make him, ¢o order, a suit of speeches, to try 
them on afterwards, and see if they fit—to rip 
and cut and slash with most tradesman-like 
patience, until the popular performer be perfectly 
equipped in an histrionic (?) garment that be- 
comes him, and sits easily upon the shapes of 
his peculiarity ! 

Oh, days of pure drama! “will ye not come 
again ?’’—is the “ well of English” for ever to 
remain muddy and unwholesome by such impure 
practices? Pageantry and puns (for plot and 
poetry !) are the modern occupants of that scene 
where Shakspeare, Massinger, Beaumont, Flet- 
cher, and other worthies fed the “ mind’s eye” 
and the “ fancy’s ear,” with scenery and music 
that were nature’s own true-born and legitimate 
relatives! Alas! how changed! how “fallen 
from its high estate!’ But even the mean 
originals, from which our “ French translation, 
and Italian song,” are daily manufactured, are 
not treated fairly. Lven they, deformities as 
they are in themselves, are mutilated, and the 
anomalous incidents and situations of half-a- 
dozen separate vaudevilles are all crammed to- 
gether into one “getting up’’ of a new piece, and 
this is called dramatic-writing! Prok pudor !! 

It is true, that some attempts in the way of 
tragedy have been produced of late years, and 
with, it must be allowed, comparative suc- 
cess: but at best they have been sorry verbiage 
things. Besides, the true diagnostic as to the 
state of the drama, is to be Jearned from the 
situation in which we find comedy, and not from 
that of her serious sister. ‘There will always be 
found enough of sensibility in human nature to 
average the play-houses a fair supply of those 
who are given to the “ melting mood ;” but tra- 
gedy is not so strictly a representation of life, 
(or, in other words, drama) as comedy. The 
real differences are, that one represents extraor- 
dinary occurrences, the other ordinary ones. 





Tragedy is life as it may be; comedy, true 
comedy, is (or ought to be) life as itis. In 
tragedy we find romance, in comedy truth. In 
the former, all the shades and peculiarities of the 
individual “ person” are blended or lost in the 
conventional gloom with which the poem begins 
and ends—a kind of second-sight, that enables 
the speakers in the opening scenes to predict 
the sorrows of the last. There is another ab- 
surdity in the regular, or Greek tragedy, as itis 
called, namely, making confidants of everybody 
in the piece, high and low, far and near—forcing 
grooms and chambermaids to speak heroics and 
appear with woful visages in agreement with 
their lords or masters, who themselves have no 
right in the first act to anticipate a bowl or a 
dagger in the fifth. The pure drama is free from 
this fault. We never meet with it in Shakspeare 
or the earlier writers. They were judges of hu- 
man nature, and therefore, finding the model of 
the Greek tragedy unnatural, they consequently 
rejected it.¢ This error arises from the cir- 
cumstance of language being constantly upon 
stilts. In narrative passages, poetry may be 
judiciously used ; but in common conversational 
scenes, it is ridiculous to hear tropes and figures 
spouted forth with an extemporaneous ease and 
fluency, which have cost the writer of them many 
an hour’s reflection and design. Now in comedy, 
the language is that of real life, and, conse- 
quently, allows character to appear in its own 
natural light. It is useless perhaps to state, 
that the genius of our immortal Bard was in- 
clined to comedy, though from that very cir- 
cumstance our argument would acquire a great 
accession of force, by the coincidence of opinion 
with one whose “judgment should o’erweigh a 
whole theatre of others.’”’” Hence it appears, 
that nothing has been done in the true drama 
since Sheridan's time. Sheridan Knowles indeed 
has done something towards the restoration of 
the stage; but he is too violent a reformer. He 
would, it seems, exclude all imagery of diction 
from dramatic writing, whereas a sprinkling of 
natural poetry here and there, is both ornamen- 
tal and judicious. 

We may be told that several of our best old co- 
medies have been revived. Some plays have been 
revived, it is true, but they are not our est. They 
were brought back for precisely the same reason 
that modern interludes are brought forth; 
namely, to obtain a strong cast—to exhibit three 
or four popular actors together on the same night ! 
There was no seeking, among the resuscitating 
committee in the green-room, to find a true play 
that pictured life, the men and manners “ not of 
a season, but of all time.” Besides, the system 
of reviving productions which have sunk into 
oblivion by common consent, is by no means 
good. Some of them, although not of the “ veri- 
table matiére,” have been amusing enough to our 
forefathers ; but we want to see the life of our 
own times dramatically portrayed ; we wish for 
novelty in stage-writing, if it were for nothing 
else than to prove we have not lost the art. 
Novelty, it must be confessed, we have in abun- 
dance, but—of what kind ? 

We hear an outcry upon every side that the 
theatres are not patronized by the public—that 
the relish for dramatic entertainment is gone:— 
nonsense !—their taste, their appetite is as keen 
as ever ;—but who that had been accustomed to 
feast at a noble banquet, and revel nightly in 
magnificence, can descend at once to felon’s food, 
or milk and water diet? 

The truth is, we know what pure Drama is— 
that we have had it—enjoyed it—and we now 





+ We do not agree with the writer. We think that his 
objection is not fairly urged in the one instance, nor the 
difference well explained in the other—but we allow to 
all writers in this paper that freedom without which 
there can be neither truth nor vigour in what they 
write. Our friend grasps at many important things, 
and he has a right to state his opinions in his own 
way.—Ed, 





regret its loss—its banishment!—We feel in- 
dignant at the substitution of patch-work for in- 
vention—of caricature for portrait: we have been 
so dosed with dulness and vulgarity, that when 
by chance a legitimate old play is announced for 
representation, we can rarely rouse ourselves 
from the habitual indifference to theatricals 
which has been superinduced on our sentiments, 
by the disgusting average of modern play-things ! 
Surely there might be a change made—but how? 
Give the public what they wish? Alas! how 
can that be, so long as there is nobody found 
who has the power of giving them what they 
wish? Where are they to be sought? —One word 
to the managers—when Horace said, 

“ Sint Mecenates, et non deerunt Flacci, Marones ;’’ 
by Mecznates, he did not mean to say let every 
body be a patron. No!—a few would be enough, 
and in theatrical affairs in London, two quite 
as many as need be. Let each manager of 
the two winter houses seek for good, pure dra- 
matic works; they will find they profit by their 
judicious inquiry, instead of running the road 
to ruin by the production of trash, that not only 
libels intellect, but, in some measure, debases 
humanity. Let them reflect, that their prices of 
admission being considered as high in the present 
state of affairs, is not so much the cause of their 
want of success, as the low character of their 
entertainment. Let them look to this, and 
“reform it altogether,” and then, perhaps, we 
may again see, the true British Drama of the 
good ould days revived! f 








FINE ARTS. 





MR. WILKIN’S CHALK DRAWINGS. 
In the early part of the week we made a round 
among the lesser exhibitions and the studios of 
the Artists, and found very little to gratify our 
own taste, or report to the public. Some may 
thank us for dismissing them in this quiet way, 
seeing it was a broiling morning; however, Mr. 
Wilkin’s Chalk Drawings must be excepted. To 
those who, like ourselves, have not Fortunatus’s 
purse, they are very pleasant substitutes for an 
oil-picture ; indeed, by throwing in a few touches 
of coloured chalk, and using a tinted paper, they 
more resemble colour than could well be ima- 
gined. English artists are too apt to be sketchy 
in their drawing; and a head is often a mere 
academical outline, to be made a likeness by a 
touch or two. They do not remember that form 
is informed—that mind and habitual feeling are 
visible in every line. Mr. Wilkin has nothing 
of this; perhaps he carries delicacy and high 
finishing too far: but certainly a picture with 
him is a true and faithful portrait of the man; 
and any boy at the Academy could sketch the 
likeness of a man. We notice this particularly, 
because so many of Mr. Wilkin’s sitters are of 
the same rank, and therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the same character and expression ; yet 
the individuality is preserved in all. The heads 
of the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Sligo, 
the Earls of Jersey and Cooper, are excellent in 
this way. Of course, to our vulgar, plebeian 
taste, the portraits of General Alava and Miss 
Fanny Kemble were infinitely more interesting 
than all the titled heads in the room; and the 
latter will bear comparison even with Lawrence’s 
sketch of her—it is soft, delicate, feminine, and 
admirable as a likeness. One or two groups of 
children also struck us as clever, particularly 
the family of the Marquis of Worcester. On 
looking round, we recognized some familiar 
heads, which turned out to be studies for the 
Battle of Hastings, exhibited many years ago, and 
painted when Mr. Wilkin was avery young man. 
We were then young ourselves, and the impres- 
sion on our mind is, that it did not satisty the 
critical; but if he failed, he failed on a scale 
that few modern painters have ventured on— 
‘« Magnis tamen excidit ausis,” 
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We were admitted to see these drawings by 
private favour, and know not how far the same 
permission might be extended to others, or we 
should draw special attention to some copies 
from the old masters, professedly in water- 
colours, but far exceeding in power, brilliancy, 
and depth of tone, anything we have been ac- 
customed to see in water-colour painting. 


We have just seen a dozen little graphic 
comicalities — fanciful fooleries—published by 
Tilt, of Fleet Street. The remark, that he who 
could make a pun would pick a pocket, has 
been repeated with such ‘“ damnable iteration” 
from the days of Doctor Johnson to our own, 
that it has now become a partand parcel of our 
proverbial colloquialism. What, then, shall we 
say to these emblematic devices, which are, from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, one 
mere mass of pictorial puns ?—that they prove 
its truth; for they are very effective helps to 
pick the pockets of his Majesty's lieges. ‘They 
are such things as thousands will buy, and then 
talk of “high art,” and abuse the critics for not 
being critical. Here a Green-grocer, with carrot 
locks and a radish right hand, tenders you that 
choicest of flowers, a cauliflower; a real China- 
man staggers under a bowl too much; a most 
pestle nt fellow of an Apothecary is ready to. 
commit any viol ence. We take the fish-lady to 
be the literal reading of the novelist, one that is 
all soul. The best, perhaps, is the Entomologist. 


Rebecca and Ivanhoe. Fradelle; engraved by 
Lupton. Moon, Boys & Graves. 
The Black Knight and the Clerk of Copenanhurst. 
Fradelle ; engraved by Say. Same publishers. 
Mr. Frapeuir has been a very successful 
painter. His “ Mary and Chatelar,” we believe, 
sold as well or better than most modern prints. 
We must, however, think he has been fortunate 
—the subject was well chosen—it had universal | 
interest, quite as great abroad as at home. We 


admit the picture was well and carefully painted; | 


and though not influenced by his success, we 
admire the painter's talent. But Mr. Fradelle 
is too studious of effect—his mind is too melo- 
dramatic—his figures are all disposed after the 
most received opinions of attitude and display, 
he encumbers his pictures with too many acces- 
saries, and these errors are more conspicuous 
than ever in the works before us. The first 
impression on looking at them, is the unnatural 
light, very effective, we admit, but unnatural— 
the figures are lit up like statues by torch-light. 
The light again is too much broken; it is ficker- 
ing everywhere; the attention is distracted ; the 
picture wants repose. Mr. Fradelle too, we 
suspect, paints less than he ought from nature ; 
there is therefore a great sameness in his figures. 
The Black Knight, is Ivanhoe a few years older 
and with his features a litle exaggerated. This 
is the certain consequence of trusting altogether 
to the idea in the painter's mind. ‘These, how- 
ever, are critical objections, with which the 
public generally are not likely to concern them- 
selves. ‘Taken as a whole, they are clever and 
interesting pictures, and likely, we should think, 
to be very successful. 





We take this opportunity of saying a word 
to the great print-publishers, on a subject 
that has occupied our thoughts for some time. 
The public may or may not be aware, that, as 
journalists, we are in the habit of receiving, 
in common with others, new books and en- 
gravings, for the purpose of reviewing them. 
The booksellers, we fear, cannot be relieved 
from this tax—it would be impossible to hunt out 
and purchase all the books that are published ;— 
and in return we willingly announce their forth- 
coming works—the works when published, in 
advertisements, for which we pay,—and usually 


have some general though brief account of the 
work itself—so that to booksellers we may be 
presumed to give some equivalent; and it is a 
principle with us that no copy given shall under 
any circumstances be sold. We, however, wish 
it to be understood, even by booksellers, that a 
work sent for review will always be returned if 
desired, although they must know, from expe- 
rience, that we are often obliged to cut out the 
leaves if there are many extracts, and the book 
is usually too soiled and dirty on its return from 
the printers to be of any saleable value. But 
the case is different with the great print-pub- 
lishers. ‘The tax on them seems to us excessive, 
unjust, and unnecessary. There is no propor- 
tion in our return. We therefore take this op- 
portunity of stating publicly, what we have 
privately informed many—that all we require is 
the Joan of prints. Our attention to works of 
art, has in return drawn attention to our notices 
of art, and we acknowledge, with thanks, to have 
received many engravings for review ; but one 
splendid present from Messrs. Colnaghi, Son 
| & Co., and several smaller though valuable 
ones from Messrs. Moon, Boys & Graves, startled 
us into considering the injustice of accepting 
| them. We wish not to be misunderstood. De- 
lighting as we do in art, we are of course gra- 
tilied at possessing such works, and quite 
sensible of their pecuniary value now or here- 
after; but we cannot reconcile it to our feelings 
to benefit by the loss of others. It is true they 
| are presents; but in the relative situation in 
| which the parties stand, it may be thought 
| politic—a sort of sop to Cerberus. 
| 

| 

| 

' 





Many trifling works are of course not worth 
the trouble of returning; but as we may difler 
from the publisher as to their value, we state 
generally that we hold ourselves sufficiently 
obiiged by the loan of new prints, and that all 
shail be returned that are required to be. 








| KING’S THEATRE. 

| Ow Saturday last, owing to the indisposition 
| of Madame Lalande (or something else) the 
| announced entertainments were changed to the 
| second act of “ La Cenerentola,” and two last 
| acts of “ Otello,” in which Malibran made her 
| appearance for the last time this season. Part- 
| ing, even for a few months, is not sweet sorrow, 
| when such a being is in question; for, with all her 
| faults, we must love her still. Malibran isagenius, 
| and has fallen into that error incident to almost 
| every genius—extravagance ; but we excuse the 
| fault for the cause, and are better pleased to 
| occasionally see “the modesty of nature o'er- 
| stepped,” than that it should be totally o’erlooked. 
| Her lastscene in “ Otello” we have already noticed 
| us overdone, but nevertheless, and particularly 
; on Saturday, she infused a mournfulness—a 
| prophetic woe into the character of Desdemona, 
| which is beautifully interesting. Her acting in 
| the harp-song is inimitable, particularly her 
pretended cyiharism or self-accompaniment; this 
one attention to dramatic effect and verisimili- 
tude, would constitute her an actress. ‘The ex- 
tremes of her style are bad—in her terror 
she is boisterous—in her pity generally weak 
and unappealing; we speak of her singing only 
—she is greatest before and after she sings. 
In our opinion, parts which only require judg- 
ment and educated ability suit her best. What 
she does well, in characters of another kind, is 
owing to her discrimination and tact, not to the 
natural effusion of sensibility and expression. 
We have seen Pasta abandonnée quite to the 
part she was acting—but the moment Malibran, 
in the intervals of the scene, quits the stage, she 
is—Malibran. Nevertheless, she is an extra- 
ordinary woman; for to be a Malibran is not the 
lot of one out of every million of vocal aspirants. 
She retired amidst universal applause, not, we 
hope, as we have heard for a long time, but, we 











trust, to recruit her powers (which she has too 
lavishly exercised lately) by a visit to some 
region more mild and congenial to—what we 
regret now to call her delicate constitution. 


ENGLISH THEATRES. 

NoruinG particularly new has taken place 
this week in theatricals. At the Adelphi, “ Pop” 
is going on, instead of going off ;—and, at the 
Haymarket, “ Honest Frauds” is doing equally 
well. Electioneering seems to engross all the 
attention of the day. 








Canal Monsieur —On the 11th of July this 
canal, which forms an immediate communication 

between the Rhine and Rhone, was opened. 

M. Claude, physician in chief to the Egyptian 
armies, is about to return to Paris, accompanied 
by a dozen pupils intrusted to his care by the 
Pasha. They are to proceed to England for a 
short time. M. Claude is the founder of the 
military hospital of Abouzabel. 

It is said, that the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
had sent to him from America in 16706, four 
Acacias; one of which he planted at Madrid; 
another at Vienna; athird at Ghent; anda fourth 
at Bruxelles; the three first are dead. The last is 
fifty feet high, ten feet three inches in circum- 
ference, and altogether a most magnificent tree. 

Amongst all the good that the journals at- 
tribute to William the Fourth, we wonder that 
they have omitted to notice the improved state 
of the Sea sons under a Naval Sovereign. 

The late King of France, Charles the Tenth, 
proposed on the 21st of July, 1830, that a naval 
column, with a light-house at the top, should be 
erected in the roadstead at Toulon, to the honour 
of the immortal troops who had succeeded in 
walking into Algiers. 

The French Academy are about to subscribe 
250 francs (10/.) towards the erection of a monu- 
ment to Corneille at Rouen. 

Watch-making.—A school for instruction in 
the theory and practice of this art, is about to 
be established at Macon. 

Tobacco.—In different parts of Russia various 
experiments have been made to induce the 
cultivation of this “weed,” as King James called 
it, which have perfectly succeeded. It is expected 
that in a few years the southern parts of the 
empire will supply the consumption of the whole 
nation. 

The Hare's Sanctuary.—Colonel Rottiers (in 
his Itinerary fro: Tiflis to Constantinople,) re- 
lates that, near Marani, on the contines of Min- 
grelia, when on his route towards the Turkish 
capital, a vulture hung for sume time motionless 
over the heads of his party, and looked down 
upon them with a keen and steady eye. At this 
moment a countryman came up, and inguired, 
whether he were inclined to purchase a hare? 
Seeing his hands were empty, the colonel smiled, 
and observed, that the animal was undoubtedly 
to be caught, if it did not trust to its all fours. 
‘The countryman, in reply, pointed upwards to 
the vulture, and then directed his attention to a 
little hillock, in which he said his prey was 
crouched. Hereupon the bargain was concluded: 
and the seller took to his heels, introduced his 
arm through an aperture at the bottom of the 
hillock, and drew forth the animal, whose life he 
had bargained away for a few copecks. The 
colonel afterwards learned, that, throughout the 
vallies, lying to the north and south of the Cau- 
casus, the hare is accustomed to burrow holes 
two or three feet deep, as an asylum to which he 


| may fly for refuge when he perceives a vulture 


at hand; unwitting that the hovering of this bird 
conveys an intimation to the human vulture of 
the site of his fancied sanctuary. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BOURBONS. 


[The égnorance that exists as to the relationship between the King of France and the Duke of Orleans, even among those who ought to be Letter informed 
— professing as they do to inform others—induces us to believe that the following Genealogical Tatie of the jamilics, from their common ancestor, Henry the 


Fourth, to the present time, might not be unacceptable to our readers. Our de 





sire lo gratify them with 


this, and the interesting account of the Duel, and 


Memoir of the Duke of Orleans, have induced us to leave out a page of Advertisements, and will, we trust, excuse us to our advertising friends. ] 


Bourbon. 


HENRY IV. + 1610. 
Louis XIII. + 1643. 


— Orleans. 





Louis XIV. 2... + 1715. 


Louis (Dauphin) + 1711. 
; a 


| - 
Louis, Duke of Burgundy + 1712. 


Louis XV. wscceceeee + 1774 


Louts (Dauphin) ...... ++ 1765. 





LOUIS-PHILIP, 
| D. of Orleans. 
born 1773. 


| (The present Lieut.-General of France.| buried in Westm. Abbey. 


Puitie + 1701. 
! 


Spanish Bourbons. 





\ 
Purr, Duke of Lovis, + 1752. 
) Anjou, King 


( of Spain. 


Puintr, the Regent + 1723. 


Louis Puiir + 17805. 


Ferpinanp VII. 
Succeeded on the abdication of 
his Father in 1898. | 


Lovuis-Puinir-Josuru, (EGALITE) 


| ee ee 


AntTony-Puixip, 
D. of Montpensier; 
died at Twickenham 1807, 


Louisa-Manie-Tneresa=Louis-Henry-Josepn, 


D. of Bourbon. 


Louts-CHARLES, 
C. of Beanjolois; 
died at Malta 1808, 





| 
Lovis XVI. ...cccccoe + 1793. 


Louis STANISLAUS XAVIER. 
born 1755. 





Louts Josrrn (Dauphin) 
+ .--- 1789. + eo 1790, 


Beet-root Sugar, Russia.—The Russian is a 
ready hand at imitation, and the success of the 
beet-root manufacture in France has not es- 
caped his prying eye. He has calculated that 
he pays to foreign countries an annua! tribute of 
7,000,000 roubles, or above 300,000/. for three 
luxuries—sugar, potashes, anc dying substances. 
Amoug others, M. Davidoff has established a 
manutacture of beet-root sugar near Moscow, 
which is esteemed one of the largest of the kind 
in Europe, and his example is following by 
numbers of other landed proprictors. 

It is calculated that in France each indivi- 
dual consumes annually 4 Ib. of sugar,—in Ham- 
bro’ 10,—in the rest of Germany 6,—in the 
United States 8,—and in England 14. 

Antarctic Expedition.—A_ brig, the Annawan, 
has sailed from New York on a three years voyage 
of discovery. ‘The vessel belongs toacompany, and 
has been equipped for scientific and commercial 
purposes. It is destined for the frozen regions 
of the Antarctic Pole, and is admirably calculated 
to brave the dangers of these seas. The Annawan 
is commanded by Capt. Palmer, a skilful seaman, 
known by his discovery of a continent or group 
of islands, near the Antarctic Pole; he is accom- 
panied in his enterprise by Capt. Pendleton, 
commander of the Seraph, a vessel of the same 
size: this is the person who was to have been 
chief pilot in the grand national voyage so long 
talked of. The two vessels carry fifty stout young 
men, sons of farmers of Connecticut; and to 
many of whom it is a first voyage. 

Tue following is from the Revue Encyclopédique : 
— if the data be accurate, the deductions from it 


! 
! 
Louis (Dauphin) 
at 





Marie-Turxese-Lovuist,———— Louts-Anroine, 
Duke of Angouleme. 


are curious. In Russian Poland only one journal 
to five millions of people! As there is no better | 
measure of the knowledge, so there is no better | 
evidence of the liberty of a people than the | 
number of their journais. A people may be | 
happy without either knowledge or liberty—but 
they cannot be informed, or have liberty, without | 
numberless journals :— 
Population. Journals. One to 
710.954 5 21,586 
11,289,100 2 


Cracow 


Russian Poland 5,644,550 





Warsaw & Palatinates 4,088,289 37 110,000 

Prussian Poland 1,984,124 1 1,984,124 | 

Austrian Poland 4.226.969 4 1.056,742 | 
21,696,416 49 442,751! 


In the garden of the Duke d’Aremberg at 
Bruxelles there is a linden-tree, which, accord- 
ing to the records of the city, is more than 700 
years old.— Gazette Littéraire. 


Athnaum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
Forthcoming. — The Natural History of Poisons. 

Vol. 1. With a Plate. Contents: Physiology of Life, 

Secret and Slow Poisons, Epidemic and Endemic Dis- 

eases, Contagion, American and Arrow Poisons, Serpent 

Poisons, Pleasures and Pains of Opium. By John 

Murray, F.L.S. &c. 

Just subscribed.—Aldine Poets, Thomson, Vol. II. 
5s. bds.—Chanuing’s Works, royal 8vo. 14s. bds.—Fin- | 
nelly on the Law «nd Practice of Elections, l2mo. Ms. 
bds.—C. Morrison’s Elements of Pra tical Arithmetic, | 
12mo. 3s. sbp. bd.—Pinnock’s Geography of the British | 
Empire, 18mo. 5s. bd.— Murray’s Treatise on Consump- 
tion, !2mo. 6*. bds.—The Scottish Tourist and Itinerary, 
with plates, &c. 12mo. 11s. bd.—Murphy’s New Theory 
of Astronomy, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Eton Greek Grammar, .n 
English, by G. N. Wright, 12mo. 4s. shp.— Military Re- 
miniscences, by Col. Welsh, 2 vols. Svo. 36s, bds.—Bos- 


| 7h 


CHARLES-PHILIP, 


[Aing of France—abdicated 3d Aug. 1830.) 


CuarLes FERDINAND, 
Duke of Berri. 


Duke of Bordeaux. 


! worth’s Eton Greek Grammar, 2d Ed. 12mo. 5s. shp.— 


Fearn on Cerebral Vision, 6s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“Days of 1T vwermom. | Barometer. Winds. 5 


W.«Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. Weather. 
Th. 29 80 64) 30.07 E. Clear. 
Fr. 30,86 64 29.30 | S.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 31,86 56!) 29.75 | W. Cloudy. 
Sun, 1) 50 56 | 2985 |W. Clear. 
Mon. 2/76 53! 29.70 S.W. | Shrs. p.m, 


|Tues. 3) 77 53 | 2.75 (SW. toW. Ditto. 


Wed. 4/75 53| 29.80 | S.W. Clear. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cymoid, 
Cirrostratus and Curoulus. 
Nights and mornings for the greater part fair. 
Mean temperature of the week, 69.5°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Sun and Herschell in opposition on Sunday, at 
. A.M. 
The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction at 4h. a.m. on 
Monday. i F 
Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 9° 24’ in Capricorn. 
Sun’s _ — 11°31 in Cancer. 
Length of day on Wed. 15h. 12m. ; decreased, la. 26m, 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance .005426. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to our friend D. F. W. for his letter of 
suggestions ; but they are a great deal too pleasant and 
fanciful: besides, in that particular department we deal 
ovly in facts. The letter ought not to be lost, and there- 
fore we shall take an early opportunity of returning it. 

T. A. has our best thanks, both for direct and indirect 
services. 

Lrrata.—I\n the metrical tale inserted last week, the 
lines commencing the third paragraph, p. 475, col. 1, 
should have stood thus : 

* The chair at last to Brook Street safely came, 

‘The curtains drawn, to save his lordship’s fame; 
oor was opened by his lordsbip’s map, 
Whom Ursa Major greeting, thus began— 
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ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, ASTLEY’S. 


On Monday, August 9, and during the Week, 
the Performance will commence with the favourite Eastern Spec- 
tacle of THE WONDERFUL LAMP; arranged and produced 
by Mr. Ducrow. 


The Scenes of the Circle will commence with an admired ACT 
of HORSEMANSHIP by Master REU BEN—Miss WOOLFORD’S 
ELEGANT ATTITUDES ona SINGLE HORSE—Mr. DUCROW 
will appear with his Two High-trained Horses, BEDA and HAR- 
LEQUIN—and Mr. BRIDGES’ ASTONISHING FEATS on a 
BARE-BACKED HORSE, 

To conclude with (first time) a New Piece, never acted in any 
Theatre, founded on recent Continental Events, called PARIS ; 
or, THE MASSACRE OF THE 2sth; with New Scenery, 
Dresses, &c. 

Box Office open from 11 till 4. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS—NEW EDITION, 


OLUME XV. of this EDITION, contain- 

ing a LEGEND of MONTROSE, with an INTRODUC- 

TION by the AUTHOR, and illustrated by R. Lauper and W. 
Boxa.., was published on Saturday, 3ist July. 

All the early Volumes are again reprinted, and are to be had of 

all Booksellers, 

Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- 

TAKER, TREACHER, and ARNOT, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
In tt volumes, 8vo. price 6/. boards; and 11 volumes, 18mo. 
price 31. 3s. boards, With Smirke’s Plates, aad New Introductions. 


Also, the 11th Volume, separately, in 8vo. price 18s., and 
18ino. 9s, to complete former editions. 


Also, 
Mr. Skene’s Sketches of the Localities of the 
Waverley Novels. Nos. I. to XV. price 1s. and 1s. 6d. each, 





This day is published, price 1/. 1s. 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Traaslated from the French of the celebrated 


M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVELAND, 


This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well executed 
Copperplates ; with Directions for performing, with precision, 
hearly 70 of the most masterly Strokes, of all the celebrated Pro- 
ficients of the present day. Itis, in this respect, a great desidera- 
tum to all the admirers of this elegaut diversion,—no work having 
appeared in the English language which can be compared with 
it, for the beauty and precision of its Rules and Illustrations ; and 
none which comprise the great improve ts and di eries made 
in the Game within the last twenty years. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 


From the Court Journal, May 1st.—* Here is 2 work that may 
be expected, soouer or later, to produce something like a revo- 
lution in the whole style of piay, and consequently in the general 
character of the game. Captain Mingaud has here given direc- 
tions and diagrams, by a due atientioa to which certain strokes 
may be performed, which at first sight may seem almostiudicrous! 
impracticable, but every ove of which way in fact be executed, 
and the most difficult of which we ourselves have seen executed 
repeatedly. Some few of these strokes are perhaps known in 
this country; but the greater part of them will be found entirely 
new to English players. 

** To the owners of private tables in particular, we would re- 
commend this book,as an appendage almost as necessary to their 
table asa marking-board.”’ 


From the Atheneum, May s8th.—“‘ The English player is in- 
debted to Mr. Thurston for making him acquainted with a work 
so much esteemed on the Continent. The numerous plates (41) 
supply him with abundant examples of difficult strokes, oa which 
to exercise his utmost skill and nicety.” 


From the Mirror, May 29th.—‘‘ Captain Mingaud, the autho- 
of the original work, has there, in a series of diagramsand direer 
tions, proved the practicability of certain strokes which an inex- 
perienced player would pronounce ‘ impossible ;’ and the majority 
of these strokes will be altogether new to Euglish players. 

** Knowledge of such points as are illustrated in this Treatise 
would materially improve the general play, and consequently 
attach to the Game even more importance than it now possesses. 

*« Mr. Thurston’s translation, we should mention, is in a hand- 
some form, and musi, sooner or later, find its way intothe rooms 
of amateur-players.”” 

From Le Furet de Londres, June 12th.—‘ M. Mingaud a fait 
un bon onvrage, ot tous les coups sont expliques avec clarte et 
démonitres 4 aide de figures. Aussi le succés du manuel de M. 
Mingaud, a-t-il été trés grand. C’est ce méme manuel dont Mr. 
Thurston vient de donner au public Anglais une excellente wa- 
duction, ot lon trouve pas moins de quarante trois planches par- 
faitement exécutees. S’il appartenait a quelqu’un de se charger 
de cette traduction en Angleterre c’etait bien 4 Mr. Thurston, 
des ateliers duquel sont sortis les meilleurs billards qui soient & 

res. L’ouvrage de Mr. Thurston, dédié au Marquis de 
Cleveland, a été imprime avec beaucoup de luxe,”’ 


From the Courier, June 16th.—‘‘ This work, exhibiting the 
strokes which so surprised their Majesties, is one of the greatest 
treats that the Billiard-player has probably ever received, and we 
may add, that it is calculated greatly to extend the science of the 
Game. Several of the Strokes deli i diugly curious, 
and really quite astonishing.” 


London: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON, 
14, Catherine-street, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers, 








COLONEL WELSH’S MILITARY REMINISCENCES, 
Just published, in 2 vols. Svo. illustrated by nearly 100 Plates. 
Price 1. 16s. bound in cloth, 


ILITARY REMINISCENCES; 
extracted from a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ Active 
Service in the East Indies. 


By COLONEL JAMES WELSH, 
Of the Madras Establishment. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co, Cornhill. 





A NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

This day is published, in a handsome 12mo. vol. ornamented 
with Six Engravings, the Third Edition, neatly half-bound, 
price 7s. 6d. ° 

SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE; in- 
cluding the principal Events from the Foundation of the 

Empire by Pharamond to the Reign of Charles the Tenth ; for 

Young Persons, 

By Mrs. MOORE. 
Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London, 


*,* In offering a third edition of this little work to the public, 
some pains have been taken to augment it, without deviating 
from the original plan; and more dates are added with a view 
of making it useful as a book of reference. The History has also 
been brought down to the present reign. The list of the THREE 
GREAT LINES of FRENCH SOVEREIGNS, and the Tables of 
the Family of each King, with their alliances standing at the 
head of each reign, have been corrected and made still more 
complete and useful for the better understanding of French 
History. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ROME AND 
GREECE, 

This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. neatly half-bound, 
the Second Edition, considerably enJarged and newly ar- 
ranged, 

KETCHES of the INSTITUTIONS and 
DOMESTIC MANNERS of the ROMANS. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
By whom also are published, 

1. Elton’s History of the Roman Emperors, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the last Constan- 
tine. In Seven Books. Ornamented with Portraits of the Ro- 
man Emperors, and Maps, price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 


2. Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David 
Hill, D.D. Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
The 2d edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. neatly half-bound. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
This day is published, Part IV. of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, From Drawings by 


Messts. Barrett, Messrs, S. Prout, 
Brockedon, R. R. Reinagle, R.A, 
W. Daniel, R.A. Robson, 


Dewint, Stanfield, 
C, Fielding, T. Stothard, R.A. 
J. D. Harding, W. Westall, A.R.A, 
The Engravings executed in the most finished style by 


WILLIAM AND EDWARD FINDEN. 


Tn announcing the above-mentioned Artists as those who have 
undertaken to furnish the drawings, the Proprietors feel they are 
giving the best pledge of their earnest wish to produce a publica- 
tion worthy of illustrating an Author whose works have afforded 
such universal delight, aud contributed so greatly to the literary 
renown of his country. 


Those Views will be selected which, possessing in themselves 
great picturesque beauty, have been dweit upon with admiration 
by the writer himself. Fidelity of representation will be strictly 
adhered to, and no historical allusion permitted to interfere with 
the reality of the scene. 


This Work will be published in Parts, each containing four 
Plates, of a size to bind up with the new edition of the Waverley 
Novels now in progress, but the impressions will be taken on 
paper sufficiently large for any of the collected editions. The 
Proprietors expect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts, 
which will appear Mouthly. 





Prints, royal 8vo. £040 

India Proofs, royal 4to.......ccccscececesessssseee 0 7 O 

Proofs betore Letters, imperial 4to. 50 only taken... 010 0 

Twenty-five Impressions, Proofs, before the Letters, accom- 
panied with Etchings, will be taken, price 14s. per Part. An 
early application will be necessary to secure copies. 

“* The idea of this work is good, and the execution of it worthy 
of the high reputation of the artistsemployed. The genius of the 
author of Waverley has hallowed the scenes which he has described, 
and given them an interest and a charm notless enchanting than 
history could bestow. The inventive skill of the artist may dis- 
appoint the expectations we might form of his power to delineate 
the character pourtrayed by the wizard hand of the romancer; 
his conception of the ideal personages may differ from those of 
the reader; but the lovely scenes in which they are represented 
to have dwelt, or through which we have wandered with them in 
imagination, are brought before us by the pencils of Harding, 
Dewiut, Prout, Stanfield, Daniel, Wesiall, &c. iu their most cap- 
tivating charms,”’—Spectator, April 17. 


Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; John Andrews, New Bond-street; 
T. Ireland, jun, Edinburgh; Rittner and Co. Paris; and Wardle, 
Philadelphia, 











LDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 
POETS. Volume IV. concluding the POEMS of 
THOMSON. 


This volume contains many original Poems by Thomson which 
have never appeared in any prior edition of the Poet’s Works, 
chiefly from Original Manuscripts. 


Vol. I. and II. contain the Poems of Burns. 


Vol. III. Thomson. Vol. I. with Portraits, 
price 5s. each. 


“We trust that this undertaking will meet with that encourage- 
ment at the hand of good taste, which it merits. A complete col 
lection of our Poets, with well-written memoirs, and printed in 
a good readable type, is a desideratam ; and from the specimen 
of the work now sent forth, we feel assured that the Aldine Edi- 
tion will supply the want.’’—Athenaum, No. 134. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, 57, Chancery-lane. 





AN ENLARGED EDITION OF 
GUY’S POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA, 


This day is published, the Ninth Edition, enlarged and exten- 
sively improved, with the addition of numerous approptiate 
Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. canvas 
boards, 


UY’S POCKET CYCLOP-EDIA;; or, Epi- 

tome of Universal Knowledge, designed forSenior Scholars 
in Schools, and for Young Persons in general; containing mul- 
tifarious and useful Information on various subjects necessary to 
be known by ail Persons, yet not to be found in Books of general 
use in Schools, 

“ In company to discover gross ignorance of things becoming 
one’s station in life to know, is insupportably mortifying and de- 
grading.” 

By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Military College, Author of the School Geogra- 
phy, Elements of Astronomy, British Spelling Book, General 

School Question Book, Chart of History, &c. 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Longman and 
Co.; J. Booth; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; and 
J. Booker. 





NEW NATIONAL SONGS. 


“ UR KING IS A TRUE BRITISH 
SAILOR.” 


** Hard up with the helm—Britannia’s sheet flows— 
Magna Charta on board will avail her ; 
And better she sails as the harder it blows, 
For her Pilot ’s a King and a Sailor.” 
The words by Captain Mitford, R.N. Dedicated to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide. 2s. 


*“ Our Queen is the Wife ofa Sailor.” Written 
as a Companion to the above by Captain Mitford. Dedicated to 
His Majesty. 2s. 


“ Here’s a Health to Merry England ;” with 
additional Stanzas in honour of His Majesty. Composed by John 
Barnett. 2s, 


“England, the Home of the World.” John 


Barnett. 2s, 


“The Pilot.’ By Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
Esq. 2s. 


“The Waterloo Medal.” By T. H. Bayly, 
Esq. 2s. 

The public are respectfully informed that ‘Our King is a true 
British Sailor,’ from the great character of the words and music, 
will be ove of the most popular naval songs since the days of Dib- 
din. It is dedicated to our most gracious Queen Adelaide, and 
will, we think, be a decided favourite with the ladies of England. 


Published only by MAYHEW and Co. 17, Old Bond-street ; 
and to be had of every respectable Music-seller in the United 
Kingdom. 





To the Nobility and Gentry, and Public in general, 


C 4A. NOSOTTI, Looking-glass Manufac- 
© turer (from the City of Milan,) No. 2, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, begs leave to inform the Nobility and Gentry, and Public 
in general, that he has a most extensive STOCK of LOOKING 
GLASSES of every description, which he is enabled to offer at a 
price which, on comparison, will be found to be full 15 per cent. 
under any other house in London, and warranted the best quality 
that can be manufactured; and any orders C.A.N. may be 
favoured with. he is determined to execute with the nicest justice, 
Carving and Gilding, in all itsbranches,—Plate Glass for Window 
Sashes supplied in any quantity, and glazed by experienced 
workmen.—Please to remember, No. 2, Dean-street, Soho, one 
door from Oxford-street. 
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